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L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


It must be an unusual experience for an editor, even for a joint editor, to find 
in a number for which he has made himself responsible, an item of which he 
had no knowledge till after the number's publication. Yet that is the case 
here. The appearance of the photograph opposite will no doubt be a sur- 
prise — a pleasant surprise, we hope—to Professor Willoughby, and is 
intended to mark his 65th birthday, which falls this year. We might have 
gone further and called this issue a Willoughby number — as we had a Goethe 
number last year; but then most issues are Willoughby numbers. Indeed, 
the journal is virtually his creation, he promoted its inception before the war 
and its revival after, and he has shown untiring zeal in everything connected 
with its progress. His retirement from the German Chair at University 
College, London, will not, we hope, make any changes in his attitude to the 
journal or in his many scholarly interests; on the contrary, freedom from 
professorial cares may give him the needed leisure for further work of the 
polished, erudite kind we have become accustomed to expect from his pen. 
Perhaps it may be mentioned here that the occasion is to be marked by the 
presentation of a Festschrift, to which a number of his university colleagues 
will contribute. It will be published next year by Basil Blackwell. Friends 
and pupils of Willoughby’s who wish to contribute to the costs of this 
undertaking, should send their donations to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Basil 
Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford; subscribers of two guineas or over will 
receive a free copy of the Festschrift. We hope that the response from those 
interested in German studies in this country, will be commensurate with 
Willoughby’s outstanding services to a cause he has always had so much 
at heart. It only remains for us to wish him very many happy years. 
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HOMAGE TO THOMAS MANN 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY (JUNE 6TH) 
BY ]. LESSER 


ALTHOUGH many call Thomas Mann the greatest living European writer, 
he has always inclined to modesty, to doubting his greatness, and to doing 
himself injustice. In Joseph and his Brethren we read in the imagery of the 
Bible: “There are chosen people who, out of humility and self-distrust, can 
never believe that they have been chosen . . . and there are others who take 
their being chosen as the most natural thing in the world, conscious elect 
of God who are never surprised at all the crowns and honours that life may 
heap upon them. Joseph belonged to the latter class.’ So did Goethe, we 
may add, for this quotation seems to be a variation of a well-known con- 
fession of Goethe’s. As to Thomas Mann himself, however, we read in 
Doctor Faustus: “What do you think of greatness? I feel it is somewhat em- 
barrassing to be face to face with it. It wants courage. When admirers 
celebrated Dr. Mann’s fiftieth birthday, he answered with Wagner’s Hans 
Sachs: 


Words light to you bow me to earth, 
Your praise is far beyond my worth, 


adding that Wagner himself was very far from such modesty, and on 
another occasion he applied Hamlet’s exclamation “Thou comest in such a 
questionable shape’ to himself. 

While Thomas Mann is regarded as the greatest living writer everywhere 
within the realm of Western civilization, his compatriots do not seem to 
agree. In Germany, ‘transcendental’ and other Philistines are to this very day 
repeating the old reproach against him that he is only a writer (Schrift- 
steller), not a poet (Dichter). It was Schiller who once called the writer of 
fiction the stepbrother of the poet, and since then all higher criticism in 
Germany distinguishes between two kinds of novelists and concedes only 
to those the honorary title of poet whose novels are written in a creative 
poetical language, who, as Nietzsche demanded, write prose in the face of 
poetry. Thomas Mann, who always tends to underestimating his creative 
power, speaks often of himself as being ‘half and half’, and when, in 1922, 
he began to make propaganda for the Weimar Republic and to dissociate 
himself from all forms of German nationalism, all nationalistic scribes 
deprived him of the title of poet and reduced him to the rank of a mere 
writer. We find in Thomas Mann’s articles of the twenties and thirties 
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many angry utterances about that mean campaign against him, one of which 
reads: 
A poet, they think, is a creature that sees nothing, observes nothing, perceives 
nothing ...If he sees and observes something, if he gets enraged about 
hypocrisy, lawlessness and brutalization of the people, he is not a poet, but 
only a writer and an unpatriotic one at that. 


Every unbiased reader of real understanding, however, knows very well how 
much Thomas Mann leaves all the other German novelists behind. He and 
Hermann Hesse are the only two great German poetical novelists today who 
carry on the Goethe and Nietzsche tradition of a German prose of really 
poetical value. Both belong to the very few Germans of high standing who 
have fought National-Socialist barbarity from the very first. 

Thomas Mann did it during the last twenty years not only in articles, but 
also, indirectly, in his novels and short stories. In his lecture Of the German 
Republic (1922) he not only denounced the reactionary monarchists but also 
the ‘sentimental obscurantism’ that ‘organizes itself for terror and disgraces 
our country by murderous and crazy acts’. In The Magic Mountain (1925) 
he derides a National-Socialist and says about him: 


This man was a confirmed anti-Semite out of conviction ... The preaching 
of this negative gospel was the pride and content of his life. Businessman he 
had been, he was so no more, he was nothing more in the world, but he was 
still an anti-Semite. He took in a paper called “The Arian Sun’. 


Under the impression of the catastrophic elections of September 14th, 1930, 
Dr. Mann gave another lecture which he called An Appeal to Reason, and 
in which he warned the more civilized minority among his compatriots of 
the ‘wave of anomalous barbarism and primitive popular barbarity’ that 
had swept all over Germany and asked: 


Can a people old and wise and highly cultured, with a long emotional and 
intellectual experience behind it . . . conform to the wish-image of a primitive, 
pure-blooded, blue-eyed simplicity, artless in mind and heart, that smiles and 
submits and claps its heels together: 


Already at that time he made the German university professors and pseudo- 
philosophers responsible for all those excesses who had placed ‘the concep- 
tion life at the centre of thought, and raised on its standard the powers of 
the unconscious, the dynamic, the darkly creative which alone were life- 
giving’ and had put mind ‘under a taboo as destructive of life’ while setting 
up ‘for homage as the true inwardness of life the Mother-Chthonic, the 
darkness of the soul, the holy procreative underworld’. Foremost among 
them were Ludwig Klages and Alfred Baumler. (In Doctor Faustus he also 
mentions indirectly Josef Nadler, Edgar Dacqué and Stefan George.) 
Thomas Mann predicted that the National-Socialist way of thinking and 
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acting would inevitably lead to another war. He repeated his warning in 
his famous answer to that infamous dean of the University of Bonn who had 
deprived him of the honorary degree awarded him in 1919, and this time 
he predicted that Germany would ‘be vanquished so that it will never rise 
again’. In Lotte in Weimar he puts into Goethe’s mouth words of the deepest 
scorn against the new masters of the German Herrenvolk, who were so 
‘wretched that they abandon themselves credulously to every fanatic 
scoundrel who speaks to their baser qualities . . . To themselves they seem 
great and glorious only w then they have gambled away all their dignity.’ 
Goethe adds a little lacer: ‘. . . This pig-headed craving to be a unique nation, 
this national narcissism that wants to make its own stupidity a pattern and 
power over the rest of the world! Unhappy people! They will end in 
hing” 

destruction. 

And if we read carefully what Dr. Mann says in his Joseph about the ancient 
Egyptians, we see that he means in reality the National Socialists. We are 
told that that pe ople ‘would have laughed to scorn the slightest doubt cast 
upon the superiority of their civ Miession over that of any of the surrounding 
countries. Dudu, Potiphar’ s valet, a dwarf full of ‘pompous respectability’ 
isa Nazi who hates Joseph from the very first moment he makes his acquain- 
tance and is determined to ruin him. He is a very docile disciple of Bek- 
nechons, the ‘first prophet of Amun’, who suspects everywhere ‘a spirit of 
revolt and disregard of pious national order’. Petepre’s wife, another docile 
disciple of Beknechons, agrees with him and says: 


Amun hates the laxity of foreign ways and the disregard of pious old custom 
because it enervates the land . . . For he wishes the fibre of moral discipline to 
be strong in the land, as it always had been and to have its children walk in 
the path of patriotic tradition. 


Beknechons hates all those who ‘weaken the marrow of the land by toying 
with foreign ways’. Petepre, however, a very humane man, adheres to ‘the 
mild refinement of the tolerant sun-sense’. He cannot stand the twaddle 
uttered by his wife and exclaims: “The marrow of the land, and the good 
old ways, and the laxity of foreign ones, all that’s Beknechons, those are his 
disagreeable and crafty words.’ They are the crafty words of National 
Socialism: Volkisch, arisch, heldisch, arteigen, fremdrassig, which Thomas Mann 
had derided in his Appeal to Reason. Petepre hates the Egyptian National 
Socialists who try ‘to live by the immemorial past and the stern maxims of 
antiquity’. In The Tables of the Law, a sort of sequel to Joseph, the founder 
of National Socialism is cursed again in the sharpest words: 

Blood shall flow in torrents because of his black stupidity, so much blood that 

the redness shall vanish from the cheeks of mankind. But then the people 

shall hew down the monster — inevitably, for they can do naught else. 
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During the war, Thomas Mann tried to reach his barbarized compatriots 
through the medium of the B.B.C. and to show them the unspeakable 
crimes perpetrated by their leaders at home and all over Europe. ‘Germans,’ 
he implored them, ‘save your souls by refusing obedience to your oppressors.’ 
About the Antichrist incarnate, however, who hoped to settle down for a 
millenium, he prophesied: ‘Not with the soul of Faust, the soul of humanity, 
will that stupid devil go to hell, but alone.’ And when everything came to 
its predestined end Thomas Mann said in his last address: 


May the hauling down of the party flag that was the terror and the disgust of 
all the world also mean the real, radical and absolute renunciation of that 
megalomania and that arrogance the crassest and most intolerable expression 
of which was National Socialism. 


That devil incarnate goes anonymously through the pages of Dr. Mann’s 
latest novel, Doctor Faustus, which deals with the question of how all this 
had come about, how it had become possible. Both here and in a lecture 
on Germany and the Germans he traces it back to ‘haughtiness and inferiority 
feelings’, to far too deep a love of irrationalism and far too little respect for 
rationalism. He says that in Germany s atmosphere 


something had clung of the state of mind of, let us say, the final decades of 
the fifteenth century, the hysteria of the dying Middle Ages, something of a 
latent spiritual epidemic . . . It was conceivable that a St. Vitus Dance might 
suddenly erupt there. 


That danse micabre lasted for twelve years, long enough to ruin the whole 
of Europe, and when we hear the hallucinated devil describe to the musician- 
hero of Doctor Faustus hell with its ‘subterranean cellars’ and ‘thick walls’ 
we shudderingly realize that not the imaginary hell of the Christian dogma 
is thus described but the very real hell of National Socialism. Among the 
many characters of Doctor Faustus we meet half a dozen young students, and 
we hear them assert that, ‘since nobody cares any longer and in the least for 
the empty word of liberty’, there remains only to choose between ‘the two 
bonds’ of ‘socialism’ and ‘nationalism’ (in their jargon: ‘das Vélkische’). 
One of them adds: ‘Indeed, there are only these two possibilities of religious 
obedience and religious realization: the social and the national one.’ And so 
we see them arrive theoretically at what established itself as National 
Socialism after the first World War. On later pages of that sinister novel 
we make the acquaintance of a group of professors who declare with ‘cheer- 
ful satisfaction’ that we have arrived at an age ‘of despotic tyranny over 
levelled and atomized masses’, and who use ‘the ideas of truth, freedom, 
justice, reason in a sense very different from that of the last centuries’. They 
talk also of a necessary ‘re-barbarization’, a necessary ‘renunciation of all 
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humane effeminacy’. The hero of the novel states at a certain decisive point: 


Freedom is but another word for subjectivity . . . Freedom always inclines to 
a dialectic salto mortale. It recognizes itself very soon in bondage, it realizes 
itself in subordination to law, rule, force, system — it realizes itself, i.e. it does 
not cease to be freedom. 


To this somewhat Hegelian dialectics his friend answers: “That’s what it 
thinks . . . In reality, however, it is freedom no longer, just as dictatorship 
born out of revolution is no longer freedom.’ That humanist who lives in 
retirement during the National Socialist epoch utters a deep sigh of relief 
when ‘that monster of a state that had enslaved the whole of Europe’ perishes 
at last. 


But let us return to more agreeable problems, For some of his early short 
stories, Thomas Mann used as a motto this stanza from Ibsen: 


At leve er — krig med trolde 

i hjertets og hjernens hvaelv. 
At digte — det er at holde 
dommedag over sig selv. 


Ina very good German translation: 


Leben heisst: dunkler Gewalten 
Spuk bekampfen in sich. 
Dichten: Gerichtstag halten 

liber sein eigenes Ich. 


All books of Thomas Mann are parts of a continuous confession, just like 
Goethe’s. At an early time, when he was warding off philistine attacks 
against his first novel, he said: “I am not speaking of you, never — you may 
rest assured of that, but of myself, myself.’ When his analyses of his own 
problems, his wrangle with his bourgeois and his German heritage awakened 
60 great an echo in Germany and the Western world in general, this surprised 
him very much at first, but it proved to him at the same time that he is a 
poet ‘whose life is symbolic’. In later years he confessed: “One thinks one 
is speaking of oneself only, but lo! out of a deep and unconscious unity one 
has spoken for all.’ Like Gustav Aschenbach, in Death in Venice, he deeply 
desired ‘to be fruitful at all stages of human life’, and the thousands of 
admirers of his books are very happy, indeed, that fate has granted him that 
early wish. For the merits of his later books are very different from, and, 
for artistic and spiritual reasons, much more fascinating than, his early ones, 
though they are all very strongly interconnected by recurrent favourite 
motifs. 

The heroes of his early short stories — all sorts of eccentrics one of whom, 
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Tobias Mindernickel, has Thomas Mann’s own initials — are men scarred 
and disappointed by life; so are also, or predominantly, the artists among 
them, the Clown, Detlef, the Infant Prodigy, Axel Martini, Detlev Spinell 
(the last two being sharp self-caricatures) and Tonio Kréger who sees in 
life ‘the eternal antinomy of spirit and art’. Near relatives of his are the 
Royal Highnesses (in the novel of the same name) who lead ‘a symbolic and 
formal existence’ without ever ‘taking part in human life’, and Felix Krull, 
the artist as crook, who will return as Joseph some twenty years later; who 
speaks of his ‘life, based on phantasy and discipline’ and says that every word 
he has to tell ‘concerns solely my own personal and peculiar experiences, 
errors, and passions’. And so it goes on to the writer Aschenbach, Joseph, 
and Lotte in Weimar, where Goethe says to his secretary John: ‘Maybe you 
will become . . . a poet, you have the art of making your pains interesting to 
others.’ Moses (in The Tables of the Law) is also an artist, a sc ulptor to W how 
the Jews are ‘mere material of flesh and blood’ out of which he tries to make 
‘a clean image’: ‘He chiselled,’ we read, “blasted, formed, and smoothed the 
unwilling stone with tenacious patience.’ (His features are those of Michel- 
angelo and Michelangelo's Moses.) 

But I have anticipated Thomas Mann’s development and must return to 
his beginnings. Buddenbrooks, his first novel, in which the story of four 
generations of a Hanseatic family (his own family) is told, is full of decadence, 
melancholy and Schopenhauerian pessimism. But already there we find a 
strong, though unavailing, resistance against nihilism: beside the degenerate 
Christian we see his disciplined brother Thomas. (Thomas Mann called the 
latter in later years ‘that mystically threefold relative of mine’.) The novel 
was a great success, and the public, as Thomas Mann once remarked, would 
have liked him to go on writing Buddenbrooks, while it was his ambition to 
try something new in each work. The touch of philosophy in his first novel 
became stronger in each successive one. He inserted ever more complicated 
philosophical problems into them, making these problems ‘spiel fahig’ — an 
expression derived perhaps from Schiller’s formula that man (or the artist) 
is most genuinely man ‘wenn er spielt’, and from his variation of another 
famous utterance of Schiller’s: ‘Kunst is unsachlich; ihr Zauber ist, dass sie 
den Stoff durch die Form verzehrt.’ Even when he began writing The 
Magic Mountain, it was clear to him that the novel was at a turning-point 
and that something never dreamt of could be made of it. While most 
novelists went on, and still go on, writing novels of the old, centuries old 
school, Thomas Mann has, in The Magic Mountain, Joseph and His Brethren 
and Doctor Faustus, created entirely new novels (in the original sense of that 
word), stories that, in structure (a secret structure) and “Gehalt’ (as different 
from ‘Stoff’, to use Goethe’s differentiation) cannot be compared to the 
novels of any other novelist old or new; they stand alone. They have been 
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best characterized by that gifted Spaniard, José Ortega y Gasset — although 

he speaks theoretically and does not mention Thomas Mann — who says: 
As a routine production, as an exploitable mine, the novel may be finished. 
The large veins, accessible to any diligent hand, are exhausted. What remains 
are hidden deposits and perilous ventures into the depths where, perchance, 


the most precious crystals grow. But that is the work for minds of rare 
distinction. 


In The Magic Mountain, Thomas Mann made ‘spielfahig’ not only Western 
philosophy, scholastic dualism and materialistic monism, but also the 
problems of modern science and biology, and the ideologies of bourgeois 
capitalism and proletarian communism. All this not as a means in itself but 
in order to picture the development of the young hero — who is the hero of 
the German fairy-tales at the same time — within the greatest possible 
spiritual frame. Fairy-tale Hans outgrows all the extremes that are fighting 
for his soul, and conceives a higher harmony. The main opposites illustrate 
Thomas Mann’s own problem of how to conquer nihilism. Neither 
philistine optimism nor the ‘soul-enchantment’ of death-embracing pessim- 
ism and romanticism seem absolutely right, and Hans realizes: “The experi- 
ence of death must, in the end, be an experience of life, or else it is but spook.’ 
It is not an optimist Thomas Mann has become; he calls his attitude ‘ver- 
schlagene Lebensfreundlichkeit’, and his novel ‘a book of leave-taking and 
sclf-conquest’. 

Joseph and his Brethren, a plot chosen in defiance of National Socialism — 
it was not ‘chosen’, of course, as some other novelist might choose a theme 
for his novel, but is autobiographical in a highly sophisticated manner — 
Joseph is, 1 think, Thomas Mann’s greatest achievement. What his admirers 
appreciate most is that the older he got the younger and more revolutionary 
he became. Of his Magic Mountain André Gide once said: ‘Cette ceuvre 
considérable n'est vraiment comparable a rien.” And with respect to his 
Joseph, Thomas Mann once stated that, while in his youth, he liked to lean 
on literary models (Scandinavian and Russian ones), in time he had come to 
feel ‘that the very essence of art was the achievement of something new that 
has no precedence, that is an absolutely bold venture’. And he says the 
same indirectly when, in Lotte in Weimar, he makes Goethe say to himself: 
‘No one can take your ownest-own, no one get ahead of you, even if he 
tried to do so.’ And a little later Goethe sighs: 


Ah, if only one lived in a society free and full of esprit, what powerful, 
extraordinary things could one write for it! How much is art’s natural 
boldness shackled and limited by all sorts of petty considerations! 


In the Joseph series Thomas Mann made all problems of the modern oriental 
studies and of the comparative history of religions ‘spielfahig’. The series is 
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so full of wit that the reader’s amusement does not cease for one moment, 
and so full of delightful feats of language that one cannot tear oneself away 
from one page to go over to the next. We experience the same delight as 
young Joseph of whom we read in respect to his studies: ‘Joseph enjoyed 
himself in grand style.’ In the same chapter we find various quotations 
from the Talmud, and as Thomas Mann calls his mythical story a ‘com- 
mentary’ to the biblical legend, we may add that it is a commentary of the 
kind which the Jews call Midrashim, a commentary also of the kind which 
Mohammedan scholars have written to the Koran, or the Early Fathers to 
the Bible. Origines, for instance, devoted two volumes of commentary to 
three chapters of Genesis, and Thomas Mann wrote 2000 pages of commen- 
tary to chapters 37 to 50 of Genesis. It is the most peculiar charm of the 
latter’s ‘poem’ (for so he calls his novel himself) that in it sympathy is always 
betrayed to irony and at the same time irony disowned by sympathy. Both 
are interwoven in so inimitably personal and enticing a manner that the 
irony often becomes almost unnoticeable, and a naive reader may only too 
easily take the seemingly simple-minded sincerity of certain passages for 
genuine simple-mindedness. Even some learned professors of ethics and 
philosophy fell victims to that misunderstanding, although they might have 
taken a warning from Thomas Mann himself who once said that ‘the self- 
expression of things through the medium of the poet’ is ‘at its finest and 
subtlest just when the inner objectivity of a work of art is hidden by 
seeming and humoristic directness’. He has also stated: “To the artist, new 
experiences of “truth” are new incentives to his game, new possibilities of 
expression, no more. He believes in them, he takes them just as seriously 
as he needs to to give them the fullest and profoundest expression.’ That 
attitude springs from ‘love without faith’, which Thomas Mann once ex- 
plained thus: ‘I always considered it as pedantry not to be able to love 
without faith.’ His Joseph takes the roguish god Hermes as a model, and he 
himself calls Hermes his ‘favourite deity’. 

In Doctor Faustus we read of an artist who ‘makes life more and more 
difficult for himself after each completed work’. To have made music, its 
history and its essence — in which Thomas Mann sees a very characteristic 
and equivocal expression of the German spirit — ‘spielfihig’ is his greatest 
triumph in his efforts to make something fascinatingly new of the outworn 
form of the novel. We know the works Adrian Leverkiihn composes so 
well that we can almost hear them. That musician-philosopher who sells 
his soul to the devil (which we have to understand metaphorically and 
literally at the same time) is representative of the German people who fol- 
lowed Hitler and his National Socialist barbarism. Doctor Faustus— as a 
work of art full of fascinating secrets of composition — contains the most 
terrible accusations against the German character, not only against National 
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Socialism but against the German soul as a whole, viewed metaphysically 
and historically. But we must not overlook the fact that this novel is in 
many respects a stern ‘judgment day’ of its author “over his own self’. To 
put it in another way: It is mentally much more difficult to be a German 
than, say, a Frenchman or an Englishman. Doctor Faustus is much in the 
same, but more complicated and painful way, ‘a book of leave-taking and 
self-conquest’ as was The Magic Mountain. The last note of Leverkiihn’s 
Faustus music ‘stands as a light in the night’, and the last words of the novel 
are: ‘May God have mercy on your soul, my friend, my fatherland.’ 

Thomas Mann began his career as a deeply pessimistic lover of death, of 
romanticism, an admirer of Platen’s poem Tristan — that non plus ultra of 
death-embracing romanticism which begins 


Wer die Schénheit angeschaut mit Augen, 
Ist dem Tode schon anheimgegeben. 


Thomas Mann too has written a Tristan-poem, but in prose, in his early 
days, as a homage to his beloved Richard Wagner. When a youth of 
twenty he passionately drank the magic potion of Schopenhauer’s pessimistic 
and erotic metaphysics, and very early recognized that philosophy in 
Wagner's Tristan. It was, as he said later, a ‘love without faith’, and Thomas 
Mann’s own development was a steady moving away, if not from music 
(this it was certainly not), but from Wagner. What this implied intellectu- 
ally I should like to outline very briefly. As Thomas Mann has once indirectly 
said that he belonged to those authors who explain their personalities more 
characteristically than critics can ever do, it is advisable to show his develop- 
ment by a few very characteristic quotations from his books. Tonio Kréger 
says: ‘There is something I call being sick of knowledge . . . Such was the 
case of Hamlet the Dane, that typical literary man.’ In Fiorenza, Savonarola, 
whom Lorenzo calls an ‘artist’, expresses the same thought in slightly 
different words: “Who could see through a thing on earth without being 
prevented by grief and disgust from still desiring it?’ This is nihilism. 
Gustave Aschenbach, however, writes a novel to find out whether ‘a man 
can still be capable of moral resolution even after he has plumbed the depths 
of knowledge’ — a phrase which calls up certain problems of Nietzsche and 
is perhaps a conscious variation of that philosopher’s definition of German 
scepticism, that it “frees the spirit to a dangerous degree, but keeps the 
heart strictly disciplined’. A similar thought recurs, in manifold variation, in 
several books of Thomas Mann’s, for instance in his Considerations of a Non- 
Political Man: 


Only the Philistine thinks that sin and morality are opposed notions: they are 
one. Without the knowledge of sin, without the abandonment to the 
pernicious and the destructive, ethics is but insipid morality. 
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When writing The Magic Mountain he stated: 
Whoever thinks it important to give the German soul clarity and shape that 


it may take its place in the world, must fight the equivocal mysteriousness of 
music in Germany, though he may thus do violence to his own nature. 


During the same period he wrote with regard to what has been called 
Goethe's Entsagung: 
Might this self-limitation, this pedagogic duty of renunciation . . . not be the 
innate and inviolable imperative of any German intellectual who, in whatever 
manner and degree, is called to an educatory and responsible role: 


But to grasp the real meaning of this statement we must confront it with 
another in the same essay, in which Thomas Mann speaks of his irony 
which is 
in no great haste to take sides and to come to decisions, guided as it is by the 
surmise that in great matters, in matters of humanity, every decision may 
prove premature and pre-valid; that the real goal to reach is not decision, but 


harmony. And harmony, in a matter of eternal contraries, may lie in infinity. 


He varies Wagner’s ‘infinite melody’ and speaks of ‘infinite irony’. Twenty 
years later, however, he qualified this idea: ‘Irony alone is not sufficient for 
life . . . To nihilism, life and art offer no thanks, no laurel wreaths.’ But 
already i in his beginnings he had spoken of his ‘erotic’ or loving irony, and 
this brings him near to Anatole France whom he once called ‘Europe’s 
wisest man’. They are both unbelievers. In almost identical terms they 
expressed surprise at the phenomenal career — among so many rivals — of 
the God of an unknown eastern tribe amidst the nations of Europe. Nor do 
they believe in the optimism of the eighteenth century, in the dogma of ‘the 
good man’. What, in spite of that, Thomas Mann called his “erotic irony, 
the French sceptic called ‘benevolent irony’. 
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PAUL THERSTAPPEN’S POETRY 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE RHINELAND 
BY KEITH SPALDING 


THROUGH the death of Paul Therstappen in December 1949 German scholar- 
ship has lost one of its most erudite savants and the Rhineland its most revered 
contemporary poet. 

Paul Therstappen was born at Breyell close to the Dutch border on 
June oth, 1872. He studied German history and philology, pre-history and 
folklore at the Universities of Miinster, Munich, Strassburg and Marburg. 
He took his doctorate at Marburg (1901) with a dissertation on “Cologne 
and the cities of the Lower Rhine in their relationship to the Hanse in the 
second half of the fifteenth century’ and then left the University as a qualified 
librarian and archivist. The peak of his professional work was reached when, 
after World War I, he became the City Librarian of Cologne and librarian- 
cum-lecturer to the Cologne Volksbiicherei in the departments of history, 
pre-history, literature and ‘Rheinische Heimatkunde’. His publications on 
the myths, legends, customs and history of the Rhineland are too numerous 
to mention. They are scattered over scores of journals and magazines; 
some day they will have to be collected, if only to provide indispensable 
material for a future history of Rhenish culture which cannot possibly be 
written without reference to Therstappen’s important and fruitful work. 

But here we are only concerned with the poet — in so far as one part of a 
personality can be isolated from the remainder. Therstappen had passed his 
fiftieth year before he published his first poems and throughout his life 
remained very hesitant about committing his poetry to print. There was 
no Stefan George-like contempt in this reticence but a profound modesty. 
Yet well-known German authors such as Alfonse Paquet, Ernst Thrasolt 
and Jakob Kneip have paid tribute to him in their works. As an example 
Ernst Thrasolt’s An Paul Therstappen may be quoted here: 


Guter Genius Deines Volkes Du 

Und 

Diener Du mit Seele und Mund 

An seinem wahrsten Wert und héchsten Hort: 
An seinem Wesen und Wort, 


Und dazu 


‘14 MS. volumes of poetry and prose were listed as still unpublished in the Festschrift which appeared 
on his seventy-fifth birthday (Zum 75. Geburtstage des Dichters und Forschers Dr. Paul Therstappen, 
Aachen, 1947, p. 4). 
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Seiner Geschicke Briickenwart 

An seinem heiligen Schicksalsstrom 

Und Kustos an seiner Stadt und ihrem Dom! 
Du und stets Du: Deines Volks 

Getreuer Eckehart! 


Practically every word in this poem points to a salient feature in Ther- 
stappen’s life, work and art. He was truly both Diener and Kustos. He served 
and preserved. With deep awe he approached the past to explain it, to 
recreate its myths and to propound them to the present, not as antiquarian 
treasures but as eternal wisdom applicable to all ages. 

One cannot do better than allow Therstappen to express himself on his 
main interest, the myth, because it will show the reason for the union of the 
etymologist, the historian and the artist in his poetry: 


True myths require interpretation if they are to be understood; most important 
in this connection is the etymology of the names they contain . .. The word 
mythos itself gives us the first clue. It has come to us from the mountain home 
of languages, the Caucasus. The Caucasian-Georgian metha, mitha means 
‘mountain’. We find it again in the mountain king Midas, in the cave deity 
Mithras, in the Grosser and Kleiner Mythen in Switzerland, in the Celtic word 
mata = ‘mountain’ which occurs in many place and field names (e.g. Lower 
Rhine village of Materborn). The mountains, however . . . have always been 
the seats of the gods. The word mythos therefore meant originally: speech, 
narrative, report on the deities of nature in pictures and similes, a sermo 
symbolicus which first appears in the shape of formulae connected with ritual 
and soon afterwards is expanded imaginatively in the poetry of the people. 
The motifs of the myth finally enter great epic poetry in the shape of fateful, 


cosmic forces and impulses." 


From this point Therstappen proceeded logically: the mountain gods and 
the sky deities come to earth as water deities and river gods. Myths con- 
cerning water and river gods belong to the oldest and most important 
creations of the past. They flourish in the region of river deltas: the Nile, 
the Euphrates, the Jordan and the Rhine are the ‘sacred’ rivers. To the 
European the Rhine — Eridanos potamos — assumes the importance which the 
Euphrates had for the near-Asiatic peoples. Indeed, the city of Eridu in the 
Euphrates delta and Eridanus, the Rhine, have cognate names. In the Rhine 
delta three cultures met in pre-historic times and mingled their myths. 

Therstappen wrote three books on the Rhine myth: Rhein-Psalm (Koln, 
1925), Eridanus (Miinchen, 1930) and Der Strom Gottes. Eine Darbietung des 
Rhein-Mythus und des rheinisch-atlantischen Auftrags (Dresden, 1932). In these 
he assessed the importance of the river to Germany: 


1 *Mythischer Rhein’ in Rheinischer Jahrweiser (Aachen. 1947). 
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Der Strom, das ist die Leuchte, 
Die ob den Herzen hiangt, 
Daran die deutsche Seele 

Ihr géttlich Feuer fangt.' 


Culture will continue to throw up new shoots in this fertile territory and 
life in the Rhine regions is fated to remain significant. 

There is a danger that the scholar steeped in folklore may become possessed 
by his subject and obsessed with ‘underlying meanings’. Every fact may be 
tied to a myth, every word to its original significance — known to the 
etymologist but not to the ordinary reader. Therstappen did not entirely 
escape this danger. His world was too myth-charged. Even articles of daily 
use were related to their former significance, invested with symbolic meaning 
and allotted their place in the purposive cosmos. This over-loading forced 
Therstappen to introduce a vocabulary which savours of his scientific 
studies. It is not surprising, therefore, to find lines in every volume of 
poems which require footnotes. 

It would be churlish, however, to hold this particular feature up to the 
light without pointing out at once that Therstappen’s knowledge of the 
past and his understanding of every custom were so great that any effort 
involved in reading him is worth while. The reader may be irritated by the 
learned references, but he is rewarded if he perseveres and follows Ther- 
stappen along the paths leading from the past into the present. It is not 
knowledge that Therstappen seeks to transmit, but a deeply felt compre- 
hension of all essential interconnections. He carries a completely integrated 
picture of the universe within him; and in his poetry, which can only be 
classed as Gedankenlyrik, we see the world interpreted by the scholar. 

It is not a personal picture, not an emotional experience which is presented 
in a typical Therstappen poem (he is definitely not Erlebnisdichter) but a 
religious picture — if one may use the phrase loosely — i.e. one which shows 
Therstappen’s links with Life, his faith in the Deity and His creation. It is 
for this reason that his poetry cannot become popular. It is hymnic where it 
is best, and it is trite when it aims at the simple, easily-rhyming narrative 
poem. Fortunately, such descents are rare. Therstappen can be impressively 
simple yet far from trite when he presents a piece of his rich world, leaving 
the reader to draw his own moral — as in the following example: 


Die blaue Schale, 


die silbervergitterte, 
die mit dem ziselierten Fuss 
auf der Eichentruhe steht, 
der Hochzeitstruhe 
1 Eridanus (Miinchen, 1930, p. 34). 
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mit dem geschnitzten Brautkranz 

und der Jahreszahl darinnen — 

die festlich steht 

gegeniiber der Kirschbaum-Vitrine 

mit den farbigen Glasern und Tassen 

und den blinkenden Kannen und geschweiften 
Zinntellern, die hiniiber griissen 

zur Truhe im Traum — 


von Freude und Trauet 
von Liebe und Schmerz 
iibervoll ist die Schale . 


eine schmale Hand 

legt sich behutsam 

um den geperlten silbernen Henkel, 
legt in den blauen Grund 

die vorgeschriebenen Opfergaben, 
die althergebrachten Spenden: 
Hirsekuchen, wenn der Taufling 

zur Taufteier es gebietet, 
Honigkuchen, wenn der Tote 

fiir die Leidtragenden es fordert, 
Brot und Salz, wenn dem Hochzeiter 
beim Einzug ins Haus es gebiihrt . . . 


dic miitterliche Hand 

des Bildnisses ist’s, 

das iiber der Truhe hingt 

und sinnend niederschaut, 

auf die alte Schale schaut, 

die von Gliick und Wehmut umwitterte . 


sie erzittert und gliiht, 
tibergliiht 

Truhe und Bild 
hochblauer Tag, 

leben- und lichterfiille, 
ticfblaue Nacht, 

ruhe- und friedengestillt.: 


Here we have Therstappen at his best, painting the blue bow] in its surround- 
ings (Eiche, Glas, Zinn) and depicting its purposeful life (Taufling, Toter, 
Hochzeiter). It is significant that the folklore part of the poem occupies the 


t Festschrift, p. 11, and Rheinischer Jahrweiser, p. 61. 
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central position corresponding to the axis of his own life. This is followed 
by drawing the mother-bowl analogy — a return (in Gliick und Wehmut) 
to the experiences mentioned before (in Freude und Trauer, Liebe und Schmerz). 
The conclusion brings the “‘morning-evening’ idea, time as the carrier of 
tradition, family and myth: hochblauer Tag — tiefblaue Nacht. All the 
reverence with which Therstappen approaches the past is reflected in the 
verbs and adjectives of the central portion of the poem: behutsam, vorge- 
schriebenen, althergebrachten, gebietet, fordert, gebiihrt. 

Hélderlin and Stephan George spring to mind as one savours this poem. 
Indeed, from the point of view of language alone, a thread seems to connect 
Holderlin through George to Therstappen: Dienst an der Sprache. 

Yet Therstappen did not forget the early Romanticists who first dis- 
covered the territory in which he had his being. It strikes one as a tribute 
to the Rhine legend discoverer Brentano when one reads Therstappen’s 


Segnende Nacht 
Seh ich 
still und ferne 
Seine Sterne 
ziehen, wie sie 
segnen Haus und Feld, 


Weiss ich, 

voll Erbarmen 
in den Armen 
halt Er doch die 


arme, kranke Welt, 


Fiihl ich, 

dass Sein Wille 

durch die Fiille 

der Verwirrung 
dennoch ordnend geht, 


Sag ich 

Dank dem Schicksal, 
Dank der Triibsal — 

alle Irrung 

wird wie Spreu verweht.: 


' Therstappen’s interest in language went further than his professional study of etymology. He was, 
tor example, one of the few people who knew the Hindlersprache of Breyell, which Fr. Kluge, the expert 
on Rotwelsch and professional secret idioms, has characterized as ‘the strangest and most surprising 
German secret idiom’. Cf. Therstappen’s Geheimsprachen in Rheinland und Westfalen (Kéln. Zeitung, 
19.12.33). 

* Die Zeit (Aachen, 1947, p. 87). 
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The echo from Brentano's Der Feind: few 
Ohne Erbarmen in t 
In den Armen Nor 
Tragt er die kindisch taumelnde Welt; H 
is surely more than a coincidence. Lon 
Segnende Nacht was written in Autumn 1946. Its grateful, almost serene | whi 
note, its expression of faith and its willing acceptance of life may strike the 
reader who does not know Therstappen as bitter irony, but Therstappen was 
rarely ironical and certainly not here. He accepted life in Germany during 
the war, its prelude and aftermath as God-sent and inevitable. He never | 
believed in the special brand of mysticism propounded by the National | 
Socialists. Although his world lay in the primitive Germanic myth, the 
Germanic past and the German Rhine, he protested in 1925 against the noise, 
bombast and commercialism of the pseudo-patriotic Rhein-Jahrtausendfeier 
and, later, against the political exploitation of Germanic legend and the 
misinterpretation of the German destiny. His warnings and protests (which 
could, of course, not be published, but were preserved by devoted friends) 
never ceased throughout the years of the Hitler régime. 
From 1933 to 1938 he prophesied war, and the judgment which would be 
passed on Germany. He called for self-purification in the poem Deutschland 
ich rufe dich (1938), which everybody should read who wishes to know what 
the silent opposition in Germany thought in those years. 
His poetry from then onwards is full of the symbols of judgment, per- 
dition and death: | ti 
.. der Rabe, der hungrig that " 
fliegt iiber den Rhein. | ‘Segnei 
He 
Ein Himmel hingt iiber dem Rhein, volati 
eine graue Sichel the in 
iiber dem Rhein. have ; 
Die Sichel ist starker which 
als Heere und Reiche Ith 
die Sichel des Schnitters, bin . 
die hangt iiber’'m Rhein.* —r., 
Riicke 


This eschatological vocabulary (Rabe, Sichel, Schnitter) was more and more | that 
insistently used as the war progressed. The appearance in prominent places | come: 
of words and phrases such as Wolf, das Prahlen des Abgrunds, das Heulen 
Behemots, die Hochzeit des Tieres, Gorgonenhaupt, Hochsitz des Richters and 
Graberstimme shows Therstappen’s desire to call in the figures of ancient 
myths to strengthen the picture of doom he paints and to illustrate the crimes 


1 “Rabe und Sichel’ (Die Zeit, May 1940, p. 29). 
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——— 


for which he knew atonement must be made. There is a certain piquancy 
in this pitting of a ‘deathly’ vocabulary against the propagandist use of 
Norse-Germanic-Aryan Blut und Boden phraseology of the Nazis. 

He hated the appeal to the sword. Whilst the intensive bombing of 
London was going on, he wrote one of his best poems, Das grosse Erwarten, 
| which contains the following: 








1e 
1e Dies ist das grosse Erwarten in uns, 
aS dass es selber von uns genommen werde, 
io dass es sich vollende und zu uns komme 
a | als das Reich, darinnen wir es wiederfinden 
al | als jenes wahrhaft wahre, 
| jenes wirkliche, 
e _ 
als das Unvergingliche 
" iiber alles dies Vergingliche, 
od als das Unzerstérbare 
2€ tiber alle diese Zerstérung. 
ch Zu uns kommt das Reich 
s) das der Born der Liebe ist, 
aus dem die Taube trinkt und ergliiht 
be und in sieben Flammen uns durchstdsst, 
ad dass wir das Licht schauen, jenes unerschaffene, 
at das alle diese Finsternisse entlarvt, 
dass wir die Gerechtigkeit schauen, jene, 
m die richtet iiber alle diese Gewalt und Vernichtung.* 


It is because of these protests and his mental adjustment to the inevitable 
that Therstappen could find the strength to write post-war poems such as 
Segnende Nacht. 

He had integrity and an affirmative mentality. There was no lability, no 
volatility and no frivolity in Therstappen. His deep gravity, his reliance on 
the images of his scholarly brain rather than on stimuli from the heart may 
have robbed him of popularity, but they gave his work a special quality at 
which this article can only hint. 

It has been suggested by one of his closest friends that Therstappen, com- 
bining scholarship and poetic vision, could fairly be classed as a contemporary 
Riickert. Such comparisons must remain conjectural, but I am convinced 
ore | that with the passage of time his reputation will increase and his writings will 


ces | come to be appreciated far beyond the borders of the Rhineland. 


len | ae 
d 1 Die Zeit, pp. 41-2. Written September 1940. 
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DAGMAR NICK 
A POET OF ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE 
BY Ertc PETERS 


UNTIL in 1933 the Nazis, in the first flush of their self-imposed authority, 
relieved her father of his post as musical director of Breslau Radio, Dagmar 
Nick’s young life had been carefree and untroubled. Even then, at the age 
of seven, she barely understood the implications of this dismissal; while the 
Kapellmeister himself, though well enough aware of the way the wind was 
blowing, can scarcely have foreseen the fury with which it was to rage and 
the havoc it was to cause, before expending itself in chaos. 

From that time on the Nick family, in common with all who would not 
bow down to the Nazi overlords, was to experience years of anxiety, con- 
cealment, subterfuge and persecution. In the winter of 1942, after they had 
moved to Berlin, Dagmar was found to have contracted tuberculosis from 
overtaxing her strength, from undernourishment and the terrible strain of 
air-raids which night and day grew more severe and terrifying. 

So she, who had inherited her parents’ love of music — her mother was 
a professional singer, and Dagmar had hopes of following in her footsteps — 
was thrown back more and more upon the written word. Due to her afflic- 
tion, which kept her eighteen months in hospitals and sanatoria, singing 
became too much of an exertion. At the same time war and want were 
damping her natural exuberance and high spirits, so that what she committed 
to paper were no longer the airy songs of childhood — she had composed her 
first verses at the age of twelve — but poems of sadness and pity and dis- 
illusionment. 

Nevertheless, through all the years of adversity she steadfastly refused to 
allow the iron to enter into her soul; though frequently on the verge of 
despair, she never abandoned her faith in mankind, never gave up hope of 
a future that would bring reconciliation and redemption. 

When their house in Berlin was demolished by a bomb, the family 
returned to Silesia. But before long the Russians came, and they found 
themselves caught up in the westward trek of the great army of the refugees. 
The sensitive young girl, gentle and generous by nature, had to undergo 
great hardships and witness shocking scenes during this nightmare journey 
through the frozen countryside. 

The Nicks had been allowed to board one of the few trains that were still 
running only because of the daughter’s delicate state of health. When this 
train, after spending days and nights on end in snowbound sidings between 
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seriods of painfully slow progress, arrived one night unexpectedly in 
Prague, the occupants were forbidden to disembark as typhoid fever was 
aging in the town. The journey was resumed; many were suffocated, and 
10 one knew when they had died, since they remained upon their feet, 
upported by the helpless living. Babies froze to death in their mothers’ 
rms — there was no glass in the coach windows — and finally they were 
ittacked by dive-bombers. ‘It was not very pleasant,’ Dagmar summed up, 
ardonically. 

Penniless and exhausted, they at length reached Bavaria, just as the east- 
vard-fanning columns of the U.S. army appeared upon the scene. Soon 
ifter came the capitulation. The twelve-year tragedy of the swastika had 
olayed itself out, though the aftermath remained. That same January had 
come the last letter from the nineteen-year-old poet’s only brother, four 
ears her senior, who had been dispatched to the Eastern front to take part 
n a the final vain attempt to stem the Russian tide. His fate is still unknown. 

From towards the end of 1945 onwards the U.S.-licensed Neue Zeitung 
srinted, above the as yet unfamiliar designation Dagmar Nick, occasional 
»ems which aroused keen interest and speculation among discerning 
readers. But it was not until a Munich publishing house brought out the 
irst post-war anthology of German contemporary poetry that she attracted 
nore than passing attention. 

This anthology was primarily intended by its editor, Gunter Groll, to 
how that the ‘resistance’ writers of Germany, though forced ‘underground’, 
tad not been idle under the Nazi regime. Among distinguished company, 
which included such established names as Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Hans 
Carossa and Werner Bergengruen, Dagmar Nick was the youngest con- 
tibutor; but she was by no means the - gifted. What is more, she had 
sroduced verses which, with their forthrightness and genuine depth of 
iceling coupled with expert craftsmanship, were able to convey all the heart- 
break of those years of hardship and misery. 

Not long after, another Munich publisher issued a book of poems, com- 
prising some thirty sonnets and short lyrics, which established Fraulein Nick 
almost overnight as an important poet. This little volume, named Martyrer 
after the opening sequence and dedicated ‘to those who experienced the con- 
centration camps’, was received with acclamation by a people which, while 
urfeited with propagandist publications such as suited the book of Dr. 
Goebbels and Baldur von Schirach, had for a dozen years been denied all 
works that rested solely on literary* merit. 

Within a few weeks of publication these poems were being widely read 
at literary gatherings and over the West German radio stations, while letters 
from ndaninare _ dhoond. as well as inside Germany — overflowed the letter- 
box at No. 8 Brahmsstrasse, where the Nicks where now installed. 
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On June 19th, 1948, Dagmar Nick was presented with the Liliencron- 
Preis, the first award of its kind. An unfortunate date, as it turned out, 
since devaluation of the currency the following day reduced the purchasing 
power of the accompanying money-prize of 1000 marks to one tenth! 

in addition to a plenitude of poems, published and unpublished, Fraulein 
Nick found time to write an oratorio, Der Letzte Tag (The Last Day), 
which a fellow-countryman is setting to music; and an opera libretto around 
the story of Solomon and the Shulamite woman, which she has not yet 
entrusted to a composer. Of this work she writes: ‘I have put my heart and 
soul into it.’ This theme, and indeed the Old Testament as a whole, has been 
the inspiration for a great many of her poems. 

Long an admirer of Shakespeare and of Goethe, Dagmar Nick has dis- 
covered something of their genius for language reflected in the classical 
metres of an Austrian contemporary, Alexander Lernet-Holenia. But the 
greatest single influence has unquestionably been Rainer Maria Rilke, 
whose technique she so completely mastered and whose thought she so 
wholly absorbed as at one time to stand in imminent danger of subjugating 
herself to that persuasive and pervasive genius. 

But she managed to extricate herself from his toils, as her more recent 
work shows; and if her poetry still tends to be gloomy and introspective, we 
must attribute this rather to the impact of her own dark journey through an 
earthly inferno than to the ascendancy of her unseen mentor, who died the 
year she was born. 

Note with what economy of words she conveys the cold logic of despera- 
tion in a comfortless little lament entitled Besinnung: 


Wer sagt mir, dass ich bin? Ich bin nicht mehr. 
Mein Pulsschlag tut mir nicht mehr weh. 

Die Zellen meiner Seele sind mit Schnee 
gefiillt. Der macht mich schwer. 


Sagt nicht, ich sei. Ich bin ein Andrer. Hier 
bin ich nur Aeusserstes, das fallt 

gefiihllos durch die Spalten dieser Welt 
hindurch bis zum Nadir. 


Dort bin ich Stern. Mein Feuer ist verglost. 

Ein schwarzer Stern, — seht mich nicht an. 

Und schweigt. Wo ist ein Wort, das trésten kann: 
Es gibt doch keinen Trost. 


Who tells me that Iam: I am no more. 

No longer feel the life-blood ebb and flow. 
Each chamber of my soul is stopped with snow, 
which numbs me to the core. 
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Say not Iam. It is another. Here 

I am the last subtraction of the flesh 

that falls unfeeling through the earthen mesh, 
and reaches the nadir. 


There I’m a star, to which no embers cling. 

A black and burnt-out star, — look not my way. 

And hold your peace. What words can comfort, say? 
There is no comforting. 


But not all her verses are bitter, or despairing. The glory, the ecstasy, 
the jubilation of Bach’s magnificent church music pour forth, for example, 
from this sonnet, which was published in Neue Zeitung in April 1949: 


Dass ihn die Orgelpfeifen noch ertrugen 
unter der Brandung seiner Melodien. 

Lagen nicht schon die Saulen auf den Knien, 
wenn seine K]ange an die Kuppeln schlugen? 


Von seiner Kraft war jeder Stein betroffen. 
Er sprengte die Gewdlbe in den Raum. 

Da rissen seine Jubel hoch am Saum 

der Wolken. Und die Himmel standen offen. 


Die Strebebégen barsten. Aus den schmalen, 
gespannten Fenstern aller Kathedralen 
stieg er hinauf: ein singender Komet. 


Die Glocken aber schwiegen in den Tiirmen. 
Und nur die Orgeln standen noch im Stiirmen 
seiner Chorale wie ein Stossgebet. 


How could the organ-pipes contain such power, 
endure the surging of his melodies? 

Did not the columns sink upon their knees 
when those chords pounded cupola and tower: 


Each stone was shaken to its granite heart 

by swells of sound, dissolving arch and vault; 
whereat his peans mounted to assault 

the clouds. The gates of heaven rolled apart. 


As flying buttress burst and nave caved in, 
from all cathedral windows, taut and thin, 
he soared aloft, a singing meteor. 
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The organs only stood unshattered there 
by his chorales as in a storm of prayer. 
And all the bells were still for evermore. 


During her stay in England last summer Friulein Nick visited the Tower 
of London. Here is the impression it made upon her; into twelve vivid lines 
she has condensed centuries of chequered British history: 


Hier halt die Zeit dem Atem an. Hier hangt 
jahrhundertalte Angst noch an den Mauern. 
Wieviele Klagen, die uns iiberdauern, 

sind hier in Blécke Grauens eingezwangt. 


Und Niachte, welche nie ein Stern erstieg, 
vertieften noch der Tiirme schwere Schatten. 
Und keiner hérte aus den Kasematten 

die Schreie, die der Untergang zerschwieg. 


Nun stehn die teilnahmslosen Tore weit. 

Nur noch die Echos ferner Stimmen rinnen 
durch die Gemiauer hin. Und auf den Zinnen 
hocken die Raben der Vergangenheit. 


Time holds its breath here. Centuries-old fear 
pervades the stones. How many a lament, 
outliving history and us, is pent 

in masonry of dread and horror here. 


And nights no star ascended, which the gloom 
of keep and turret rendered doubly dark, 

while dungeon cries to which none dared to hark 
grew silent, stifled by the hand of doom. 


The indifferent gates stand open now. And we 
catch time-dimmed echoes of far-off events, — 
voices in stones. While on the battlements 
like gargoyles squat the crows of destiny. 

Whilst it is always rash to prophesy about the development of a very 
young writer, I am confident that the fame of Dagmar Nick will, within the 
next few years, extend well beyond the confines of her native country. She 
is only twenty-four. 
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SYMBOLISM AND PATTERN IN RILKE’S DUINO ELEGIES 
BY F. DAvip HOENIGER 


THERE are some indications that Rilke is receiving less attention in present- 
day Germany than he did during the pre-Hitler era. It is then all the more 
remarkable that the last ten years have seen an increasing influence of Rilke 
on several leading English poets... A knowledge of Rilke has become an 
essential requirement for those seeking to understand the main directions of 
contemporary English poetry. The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
Rilke’s major work, the Duino Elegies, and especial'y to point out, in 
opposition to frequent criticism,’ that they are a harmonious whole in which 
each elegy, whether perfect or less perfect as an individual poem, forms a 
necessary and vital link. 

The Duino Elegies were begun in 1912 when Rilke was at the castle of 
Duino in northern Italy. During the ensuing years of the first great war, 
however, his vision refused to crystallize into form, and for a long time the 
task lay unaccomplished. Ten years later, in 1922, the moment of sustained 
inspiration suddenly came. In what was one of the richest periods of creative- 
ness in the history of any poet, not merely were the Duino Elegies completed, 
but a long unplanned series of lyric poems, collected under the title of 
Sonnette an Orpheus, as well. 

Both in intention and in excellence, the Duino Elegies represent Rilke’s 
central work. Doing justice to them means doing justice to the essential, if 
not the whole, Rilke. To ignore them, for their obscurity or other reasons, 
as even some Rilke admirers are in the habit of doing, is to do an injustice 
to Rilke the man who wants us foremost to read the Elegies, and to Rilke 
the poet, if we refuse to take any but his minor work seriously. 

In classical times, an ‘elegy’ was characterized by its peculiar metre rather 
than by its subject-matter.* Later, however, the term came to designate a 
fairly elaborate poem of lament, either for the death of a particular person 
or, as in our case, expressing a more general sorrow. Yet it would be wrong 
therefore to suppose that the tone of the Duino Elegies is confined to that of 
lamentation. During the course of the poem, as in Lycidas and Adonais, the 
mood shifts several times, and while lamentation predominates, even its 
very opposite, ecstatic joy, has its place. The ending of the ninth Elegy is 
one of unrestrained enthusiasm: 


‘See B. J. Morse, ‘Contemporary English Poets and Rilke’, German Life and Letters, July 1948. 

* E.g. Barker Fairley, ‘Rainer Maria Rilke: An Estimate’, in Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, October 1941. 

* In Greek literature, elegies were usually poems of lament; in Latin literature frequently love poems. 
Goethe’s Rémische Elegien are clearly in the Latin tradition. 
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Erde! unsichtbar! 
Was, wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist dein dringender Auftrag: 


Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen, von weit her. 
Immer warst du im Recht, und dein heiliger Einfall 

ist der vertrauliche Tod. 

Siehe, ich lebe. Woraus? Weder Kindheit noch Zukunft 
werden weniger .. . Uberzihliges Dasein 

entspringt mir im Herzen. 


The fact that the main part of the tenth and final Elegy presents a vision 
of the Land of Lamentation, only apparently or superficially contradicts the 
mood of the quoted passage. For we misunderstand the nature of this vision, 
if we fail to see how it is linked up with a kind of joy more profound than 
any other we can experience. Among the many passages in this vision to 
which the guide, the Elder Lament, leads the inmate of the country of the 
Dead is that of the very source of joy, ‘die Quelle der Freude’. And note 
how the poem ends: 


Und wir, die an steigendes Gliick 
denken, empfanden die Riihrung, 

die uns beinah bestiirzt, 

wenn ein Gliickliches fallt. 


The final note of the Elegies is tragic and, like that of all great tragedies, 
implies an acceptance of the fact of sorrow. Our attachment to life is 
deepened, as our sense of its tragic nature has become more intense. 

Unlike Lycidas and Adonais, however, the Duino Elegies are not pastoral 
and indeed not essentially lyrical in character. They contain little of song. 
Rather, they are dramatic monologues of inward debate, from time to time 
interrupted by more musical outbursts of lamentation, or of sudden flashes 
of hope, of tragic vision, of affirmation of the purpose of life and of art. Yet 
the tone of the Elegies is not therefore predominantly rhetorical. They do 
not so much state a thesis or convey a message as present dramatically the 
nervously intense excitement of a soul in intimate communion with its 
deepest self. Rhetoric depends for its effect foremost upon direct statement 
expressed with rhythmical forcefulness. It affirms. The language of the 
Duino Elegies, on the other hand, is often symbolic, indirectly suggestive of 
the poet’s world of experience. 

In the best passages, which means some of the entire Elegies, Rilke com- 
bines features which to most poets would seem irreconcilably discordant: a 
concentration and feverish intensity reminding us of Keats, a forcefulness 
and occasional abruptness of rhythm recalling Browning, and a prosaic 
naturalness in many expressions worthy of the best Goethean tradition. The 
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result is verse equal to the very best in twentieth-century literature. Many 
of the lines cling to the memory for their startling brilliance of expression. 

The two dominant surface characteristics of the poetry, however, are the 
prevailing tone of ironic humour and, closely linked up with it, the powerful 
use of imagery. No matter how tragic the situation Rilke dwells upon, he 
will often turn it around and regard it from the opposite direction, to see, if 
you like the grim humour, but nevertheless the humour of the situation. This 
note of irony springs from the profoundly human quality of the vision 
expressed in the Duino Elegies. By a slight shift in point of view, our tragic 
inadequacy becomes something to chuckle at. 

Like Shakespeare’s or Donne's or Moliére’s, the ironical effects are 
frequently produced by the sudden surprise of deliberately prosaic statements, 
which furthermore impart upon the poems a kind of intimate casualness that 
is, I think, close to the root of their serenity. In the third Elegy, speaking of 
the mother calming her child who has been frightened by mysterious noises 
and fears at night, he writes: 


Nirgends ein Knistern, das du nicht lichelnd erklartest, 
so als wiisstest du lingst, wann sich die Diele benimmt. 


That same vigorous homeliness, that combination of simplicity and surprise, 
characterizes many of the images, as when in the second Elegy he says of the 
shortlivedness of human beauty and emotion: 


Wie Tau von dem Friihgrass 
hebt sich das Unsre von uns, wie die Hitze von einem 
heissen Gericht.? 


The subject-matter of the Duino Elegies is the nature of the poetic process 
and its justification as the fulfilment of human existence. It is the eternal 
problem of “how to be creative’. But to Rilke there is no adequate theory of 
art that is not at the same time a clear comment on the question of our lives’ 
purpose. A way of poetry is a way of life. The great artist, in Rilke’s words, 
discovers how he can be ‘useful’ to surrounding creation. With his own 
peculiar and meaningful contribution, he assists nature’s purpose. Nature 
finds its human fulfilment in art. 

Any theory of poetry must answer the following two, besides possible 
other, questions: what kind of material or subject-matter should poetry deal 
with and in what manner should it be approached in order to be meaning- 
fully transmuted into the form of poetry. These questions Rilke spent a 
large part of his life answering. It is not too much to say that only in the 
Duino Elegies he found the real solution his nature had been craving for. 


1 See also Duino Elegies, vi, 61-5. 
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Rilke’s poetic career can be divided into three main periods. Greatly 
oversimplifying the analysis, the essential direction of his early work, includ- 
ing parts of the Stundenbuch and the early version of the Buch der Bilder, was 
romantic and unrealistic. Nature to him was a being capable of feeling. The 
outer world sympathetically echoed the inward mood. In his second period, 
beginning about 1902, his view undergoes a radical change. He now sees 
nature more realistically, as serenely indifferent to anything human. Under 
the inspiration first of the Danish novelist Jacobsen, then of Cézanne, of 
Rodin, of the early symbolist poets of France, he creates his own version of 
realistic art, stressing severity of form and making it his aim to render things 
more visible. However, this kind of poetry he was likewise to feel as in- 
adequate. It caused a severe conflict in Rilke’s artistic career which he resolved 
only after many years, in the Duino Elegies. To explain this final change, he 
employed the terms Visible and Invisible, which will be elucidated in the 
following section. 


By Visible Rilke understood roughly the same as the French realists or 
impressionists of the second half of the nineteenth century. The emphasis in 
the poems of his middle period, especially in the Neue Gedichte, lay on exact- 
ness of observation and impartiality of approach. Like Flaubert and Conrad, 
Rilke then paid foremost attention to new techniques of presenting detail. 
He eagerly studied Rodin’s sculpture, which is mainly distinguished for its 
minute surface effects. 

In France, the realists and impressionists in poetry were followed by the 
symbolists. Revolting against the emphasis on precision and formal pattern 
in art, they reaffirmed — and emphasized more than ever before — the musical 
as the primary quality of words. The dependence of art on a world clearly 
apprehended by the senses and the understanding meant the limitation of art 
to a more narrow world than was necessary. There are areas of human 
consciousness and states of emotion playing a significant role in our lives, 
so the symbolists pointed out, for which plain statement is impossible. To 
them art not merely can but should appeal. In the case of poetry, it can do so 
by using words mainly for their musical value, not their virtue of definition, 
for music is the least precise and the most suggestive of all the arts and 
appeals to a part of our nature and an area of experience that is real, however 
evasive. As Mallarmé put it: ‘My aim is to evoke an object in deliberate 
shadow, without ever actually mentioning it, by allusive words, never by 
direct words.’ And his ambition was nothing short of writing the poem 
which would embody the orphic interpretation of the universe. 

So far I have described the doctrine of symbolism from the point of view 


1 In this connection, see also T. S. Eliot on the ‘art emotion’ in his essay, “Tradition and the individual 
Talent’. 
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of its opposition to what went before. In practice, however, most symbolist 
poets cannot be properly understood without taking note of their intimate 
interaction with some forms of realism. The reason for this close relation is 
of course not merely a casually historical one. The aim of the realists, it was 
stated earlier, was through precise and impersonal observation and the 
technique of dramatic juxtaposition to make us more intensely aware of 
certain objects and processes of life. But paradoxically this must have led 
some minds to perceive the symbolic forces hidden behind the concrete. 
The intense visualization of an object makes it a symbol and thus we look far 
beyond it even while closely looking at it. This is precisely what happens to 
the pictures of the acrobats in the fifth Elegy, who are a crystallized symbol of 
the unsatisfactory nature of man’s normal existence: 


Da, der welke, faltige Stemmer, 

der alte, der nur noch trommelt, 

eingegangen in seiner gewaltigen Haut, als hatte sie friiher 
zwei Manner enthalten, und einer 

lage nun schon auf dem Kirchhof, und er iiberlebte den andern, 
taub und manchmal ein wenig 

wirr, in der verwitweten Haut. 


By the Invisible Rilke understood something still much wider than a pure 
symbolist poet might: 


Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 
in uns erstehn: — Ist es dein Traum nicht, 
cinmal unsichtbar zu sein? 


More clearly than in the ninth Elegy, Rilke speaks of this process in the 
autobiographical poem Wendung. After referring to his former aim, that of 
‘Schauen’, the poem continues by recalling the sense of utter frustration at 
the end of this period of his life and the final change is explained in the last 
section: 


Dennoch fiihlbares Herz 

beriet es und richtete: 

dass es der Liebe nicht habe. 

(Und verwehrte ihm weitere Weihen.) 

Denn des Anschauns, siche, ist eine Grenze 
Und die geschautere Welt 

will in der Liebe gedeihn. 

Werk des Gesichts ist getan, tue nun Herzwerk, 
an den Bildern in dir, jenen gefangenen. 


The making visible is only a step in Rilke’s creative development. From now 
on his purpose will be to do Herzwerk, without sacrificing precision of 
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observation. To seeing will be added loving. According to this new view of 
life, that of the Visible all turning gradually into the Invisible, Herzwerk is 
not only what the artist but what nature, what the things themselves require. 
A trust is given to man, to the poet, by the things that form his environment, 
of which the Duino Elegies speak over and again: 


und diese, von Hingang 
lebenden Dinge verstehn, dass du sie riihmst; verginglich, 
traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verginglichsten, zu; 
Wollen, wir sollen sie ganz im unsichtbarn Herzen verwandeln 
in — oh unendlich — in uns! (1x, 63-7) 


And therefore Rilke exclaims near the end: “Preise dem Engel die Welt’ 
meaning this transitory world of ours and begins the final Elegy thus: 


Dass ich dereinst, an dem Ausgang der grimmigen Einsicht, 
Jubel und Rum aufsinge zustimmenden Engeln. 

Dass von den Ymca “fownse Hammern des Herzens 
keiner versage an weichen, zweifelnden oder 

reissenden Saiten. 


Scenes are not only given permanence and a greater living intensity through 
art, as in Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn, but they are made part of the Invisible, 
and a subject for the poet’s prophetic praise. 


Let us now turn to an explanation of the remaining major symbols found 
in the Duino Elegies. Rilke distinguishes between three different modes of 
existence, three different worlds or manners of looking at the world, which 
he peoples with a variety of symbols expressive of the general nature of each. 
They are, first, the world of unconscious life, second, the world of average 
human existence, conscious but torn and uncreative, third, an ideal world of 
undivided conscious living. 

Much of the difficulty of the symbolism of the poems arises from the funda- 
mental shift in point of view towards the second of these worlds, that of 
transitory and finite human existence, between the beginning and the end of 
the poem. In Elegies One to Eight, this world is predominantly pictured as 
unsatisfactory and thus lamented for its inadequacies, its apparent futility in 
comparison with the world of creative conscious existence. But in Elegies 
Nine and Ten, the poet rises to a vision of its place in a wider context of 
universal existence and thus it is accepted and praised. 

The choice of many of Rilke’s basic symbols is derived from the negative 
view of ordinary human existence in the main part of the poem. Death 
therefore, the liberation from this world, has for Rilke a positive connotation. 
As adult human life is regarded as a state of frustration, of inward division, 
its end opens the gate to a more positive mode of being. In it the soul 
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continues its existence, having stripped off the discomforting clothes of 
earthly life. 

However, Rilke’s view of death is not really the one of a gateway to an 
existence in a world beyond. On the contrary, he insists on the essential 
oneness of the worlds of life and of death. To the angels, creatures of a 
deeper insight than man, the difference between the two worlds is casual, not 
fundamental. In the state of heightened existence, we shall look upon this 
world of ours as only a tiny though necessary and meaningful part of a much 
larger, much more spacious one, to which he gave the name ‘Raum’. 
Rilke’s quest in the Duino Elegies, it cannot be stressed too much, is for a 
positive way of life on earth, for an immense enlarging of the world we live 
in now. But owing to the nature of our consciousness and our resulting 
sense of time, certain symbols suggestive of degrees of intensity or transcend- 
ence of ordinary being are only too easily misinterpreted by attributing to 
them a strictly temporal significance. 

Of all of Rilke’s symbols, his Angels allow themselves least to be ‘ex- 
plained’. Symbols are the concentrated expression of an area of experience. 
They are therefore often dynamic and at least partly personal in meaning. 
No definition can contain them. What the Angels actually signify we only 
divine with increasing certainty as the poem advances and as therefore we 
come to associate these symbolic beings with more and more areas of life 
and activity. When very close to the opening of the first Elegy, the poet 
exclaims that ‘ein jeder Engel ist schrecklich’, we may sense that there is some 
deep meaning in this statement, but we can hardly be expected to under- 
stand it. Only as its echo accompanies us through the poem does the 
realization grow upon us that indeed “each single angel is terrible’. 

The Angels are the embodiment of those divine qualities which man, 
infinitely removed from God, with his imagination attributes to the highest 
form of being. They are the creator and the best of creation at the same time, 
as Rilke tells us in the second Elegy: 


Friihe Gegliickte, ihr Verwdhnten der Schépfung, 
Hodhenziige, morgenrétliche Grate 

aller Erschaffung — Pollen der bliihenden Gottheit, 
Gelenke des Lichtes, Ginge, Treppen, Throne, 
Raume aus Wesen, Schilde aus Wonne, Tumulte 
stiirmisch entziickten Gefiihls und plétzlich, einzeln, 
Spiegel: die die entstrémte eigene Schénheit 
wiederschépfen zuriick in das eigene Antlitz. 


The Angels are therefore a symbol of the end of the process of growth and 


' This passage is incidentally a good example of symbolistic technique. Words are chosen mainly for 
their sound. 
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perfection, men and especially poets must engage in to attain to the greatest 
purity of creative existence. But as Rilke’s view of the nature of the poetic 
function changed, the meaning of this central symbol changed with it. In 
some of his earlier work, the Angels had been closely associated with form. 
In the Elegies, they embody the pure state of being, when complete Invisibil- 
ity has been accomplished. As, however, Rilke slowly arrived at his vision 
of the purpose of transitory earthly existence, the symbol naturally came to 
lose most of its significance except as a being to whom our praise is addressed. 
Angels then have no real place in the vision of the Land of Pain of the tenth 
Elegy and are replaced by the symbol of Orpheus who speaks through all 
poets and therefore through Rilke himself, in the Sonnets that praise his name. 

Just as the Angel is the leading inhabitant of the world of full creative 
consciousness, animals and plants form the inmates of the unconscious world. 
They share with the angels the condition of unity of being, of undividedness. 
A further quality they possess is harmony with nature. Not so ourselves: 


Wir sind nicht einig. Sind nicht wie die Zug- 
vigel verstindigt. Uberholt und spit, 

sO dringen wir uns plétzlich Winden auf 

und fallen cin auf teilnahmslosen Teich. 

Bliihn und verdorrn ist uns zugleich bewusst. 
Und irgendwo gehn Léwen noch und wissen, 

so lange sie herrlich sind, von keiner Ohnmacht. 


With his characteristic carefulness of observation and insistence on precision, 
Rilke distinguishes between different gradations of happily unconscious 
animal existence. The ideal even of animal life is only attained during its 
embryonic stage in the womb (vm, 43-53). Grown-up animals have a trace 
of the divided condition of man. 

As children we come closest to unconscious happy animal existence. 
Nothing could be more criminal, Rilke insists at the end of the fourth 
Elegy, than to make a child selfconscious of itself; and yet that is what 
inevitably happens during its upbringing. Children are wholehearted about 
what they do. They live in the present, unhampered by thought about 
either past or future. As their world is ‘uninterpreted’, they feel at home in 
it (1, 11-12). Above all, they are not troubled bya sense of life’s transitoriness. 
When they play with dolls or toys, they are wholly absorbed, not half 
aware like grown-ups of something they may feel they should be doing half 
an hour hence (tv, 65-75). In contrast to this static outlook of the child, the 
typical attitude of grown-ups is that of leave-taking, symbolized by the 
acrobats who form the subject-matter of the Picasso Elegy: 


Wer aber sind sie, sag mir, die Fahrenden, diese ein wenilg 
Fliichtigern noch als wir selbst . . .: 
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It is easy to see why the idea of youthful death had such fascination for 
Rilke. It means passing directly from the positive world of the child to that 
of death, without the usual intermediate stage of unsatisfactory grown-up- 
ness. The youthfully dead include those lovers, especially forsaken women 
like Gaspara Stampa, who lived their lives for one end, without division in 
their being. Likewise, the active hero is one who continues in the undivided 
state of the child, always wholeheartedly part of what he does and therefore 
akin to the youthfully dead: 


Wunderlich nah ist der Held doch den jugendlich Toten. Dauern 
ficht ihn nicht an. Sein Aufgang ist Dasein; bestaindig 

nimmt er sich fort und tritt ins veranderte Sternbild 

seiner steten Gefahr. 


One more set of expressions that tends to adopt the nature of full-fledged 
symbols and recurs throughout the poems requires exposition. They are 
the terms Horen and Zuschaun, listening and watching. I referred earlier to 
the idea of a trust laid upon us by surrounding nature, which is fulfilled by 
articulative praise, by ‘the work of the heart’. This means a creative form of 
listening to the voices of things about us — ‘Stimmen, Stimmen, hére mein 
Herz, wie sonst nur Heilige hérten!’ — and the tuning of all our heart- 
strings in unison with their melody. Transferred from the world of sound to 
that of sight, the image becomes that of Zuschaun, watching. In our normal 
lives, we never listen or gaze with our full being, in full worship of surrender. 
And thus the acrobats of the Picasso Elegy, symbols of our basic weakness, 
are surrounded by spectators who are never watching them completely, or 
for long. To express this, Rilke resorts to a favourite trick of his, that of 
using a traditionally romantic image to define an essentially unromantic 
attitude or situation: 


Ach und um diese 
Mitte, die Rose des Zuschauns; 
bliiht und entblittert. 


Let me now briefly discuss the pattern of the Elegies, to show how each 
individual poem occupies a vital place in the scheme of the whole. The first 
Elegy announces the problem in its various aspects, with the urgency of a 
despairing heart. The Angels tower so far above us, we can hardly hope 
even to attract their notice. How then can we be creative at least on a 
limited, human scale, attain to enduring intensity of feeling, shake off fear 
and the sense of inward emptiness, be equal to the trust that is placed upon us 
by surrounding creation and above all learn at last how to make sorrow bear 
fruit? The answer is put forth in the ninth Elegy: to articulate the Tellable, 

Cc 
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to praise things to the Angels thereby making them invisible, is our task. 
Elegies Two to Eight have a three-fold function: first, cumulatively to 
establish a keen realistic awareness of the schizophrenic condition of grown- 
up man; second, to deal with the themes of human love, heroism and child- 
hood as at least partly undivided states of human existence and to estimate 
their relevance to our lives; third, to prepare, especially by the development 
of the idea that we still possess memories of a more perfect state, the mood 
and nature of the solution of the ninth Elegy. 

The second Elegy has human love for its subject. Are lovers uninhibited, 
not prone, like ordinar y men, to division and exhaustion? Only at the 
first meeting, Rilke tells us. Their condition does not last: 

Ich weiss, 
ihr beriihrt euch so selig, weil die Liebkosung verhillt, 
weil die Stelle nicht schwindet, die ihr, Zirtliche, 
zudeckt; weil ihr darunter das reine 
Dauern verspiirt. So versprecht ihr euch Ewigkeit fast 
von der Umarmung. Und doch, wenn ihr der ersten 
Blicke Schrecken besteht und die Sehnsucht am Fenster 
und den ersten gemeinsamen Gang, ein Mal durch den Garten: 
Liebende, seid ihrs dann noch: Wenn ihr einer dem andern 
euch an den Mund hebt und ansetzt: — Getrank an Getrink: 
o wie entgeht dann der Trinkende seltsam der Handlung. 


The third Elegy, one of the most exciting of all, develops the theme of love 
from anew angle. Far from offering a solution, love is a force almost w holly 
beyond our control, for we are enslaved by primeval sex- -impulses inherited 
from a long row of ancestors. Of this, the ‘rivergod of the blood’, “Der 
Flussgott des Blutes’, is a fit and traditional symbol. Neither the loving care 
of the mother for the young boy, nor the innocence and lightness of the 
girl’ S beauty prevent m an’ S ‘inevitable servitude, from adolescence on, to 
the chaotic call of the river-god. 

The fourth is the most difficult of all the Elegies and also the weakest as 
poetry. Its meaning is too intricate and complex as well as too private to 
fulfil one of the requirements for valid art: the ability to communicate. For 
large parts of the poem become clear only after studying Kleist’s essay On the 
Marionettentheater, Rilke’s essay On Dolls and other sources. Yet if the poem 
fails, it fails brilliantly, packed as it is with startlingly interesting ideas and 
some very great lines. The Elegy occupies a necessary place in the pattern: 
we cannot skip it without doing damage to the work as a whole. 

Its theme is that of childhood. In their play with dolls or toys, children 


' The best elucidation of this point, to my knowledge, is found in Kurt Bergel, ‘Rilke’s Fourth Duino 
Elegy and Kleist’s Essay “Ueber das Marionettentheater™”’, Mfodern Language Notes, February 1945, 


PP: 73-7. 
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are wholly absorbed, unlike grown-ups who are always on the verge of tak- 
ing leave from something. Even the dolls themselves possess at least an 
expression that is “all outside’. The central passage in the Elegy anticipates in 
its vision the final poems. Instead of leave-taking, could we not gaze in- 
tensely at the action in front of us on the puppet-stage, absorb it with our 
being and thus be inwardly creative? 


so véllig hinzuschaun, dass, um mein Schauen 
am Ende aufzuwiegen, dort als Spicler 

ein Engel hinmuss, der die Balge hochreisst. 
Engel und Puppe: dann ist endlich Schauspiel. 


The fifth Elegy follows logically upon the fourth. It presents an imagina- 
tive treatment of Picasso's painting “Les Saltimbanques’, in which a family of 
acrobats is pictured either in the state of just arriving at, or departing from 
one of their many performances. They are a symbol of man, constantly 
taking leave of things, continually engaged in futile activity without so much 
as breathing-space, ever driven on, the slave of some unknown will. Near 
the end of the poem, in a passage reminding us of T. S. Eliot, the symbol is 
changed for that of Madame Lamort, queen of fashions in Paris, who ‘winds 
and binds’ the restless ways of the world, those endless ribbons and who 


Schleifen erfindet, Riischen, Blumen, Kokarden, kiinstliche Friichte — alle 
unwahr gefarbt — fiir dic billigen 
Winterhiite des Schicksals. 


The final lines convey a vision of acrobats and lovers in the positive country 
of death, where the spectators at last do some whole-hearted applauding and 
the acrobats themselves are truthful in their smile. The poem is rightly 
placed in the middle of the whole work. The stunning appropriateness of the 
symbol can perhaps only be appreciated once we take note of the widespread 
tendency in the 1920s and ’ 30s, especially in the novels of Montherlant, 
to revard the athlete as the most typical expression of modern man. 

The sixth Elegy deals with the hero who forms a fit contrast to the acrobat. 
Like the fig tree that almost without flowering breaks into resolute fruit, he 
‘leaps from his sleep, scarce waking, into the joy of his sweetest achieve- 
ment’. But alas, we ourselves are not heroes and cannot begin life all over 
again. 

In the seventh Elegy we are taken a great step forward. Once, in child- 
hood, as a race and as individuals, we did truly exist. With the assistance of 
memory, this past state can still be visualized or revoked. Therefore, perhaps 
we can yet be, even if only a little, creative and celebrate our existence here 
and now, singing: ‘Hiersein ist herrlich.’ But let us not overlook that the 
final section is again emphatically pessimistic. For a moment, Rilke’s excite- 
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ment in his discovery had blinded him as to our true condition. Our wooing, 
our love, are half-hearted: 
wie ein gestreckter 
Arm ist mein Rufen. Und sein zum Greifen 


oben offene Hand bleibt vor dir 
offen, wie Abwehr und Warnung. 


The extreme pessimism of the eighth Elegy follows therefore naturally 
upon the seventh. It deals with the world of animals, which sharply con- 
trasts with our own. The essence of our split condition lies in our habit to 
regard ourselves as objects, to be continually on the watch for our actions; 
in other words, crippling self-consciousness. And our world is narrow as a 
result. Never completely happy at one place, we are constantly on the move. 
This Elegy thus ties together the view of human nature of the poems before, 
and prepares us for the message of ‘supernumerous existence’ of the ninth 
Elegy. 

The poem, however, would be incomplete without a vision of that world 
of death which is the destiny of the youthfully dead and of which we too 
shall ultimately be part. The tenth Elegy forms the organic ending of the 
poem. For against the background of this vision, our function in the world 
here and now will assume still wider significance. Rilke’s name for it is the 
Land of Pain. He contrasts it dramatically with the City of Pain — note the 
spacial narrowness implied by the word ‘city’ — of modern life, which on 
the one hand is as “disenchanted and shut as the post office on a Sunday’, on 
the other a place of frantic diversion, a kind of twentieth-century Vanity 
Fair: 

denn Buden jeglicher Neugier 
werben, trommeln, und plarrn. Fiir Erwachsene aber 
ist noch besonders zu sehn, wie das Geld sich vermehrt, anatomisch, 
nicht zur Belustigung nur: der Geschlechtsteil des Geldes, 
alles, das Ganze, der Vorgang. ... 


The vision of the Land of Pain gives us a perspective of the unity of life and 
death. In it, the full flowering of sorrow occurs. Progress of the soul is 
continuously achieved through painfully acquired insight. It is not a passive 
world, a kind of garden of Eden or second peaceful childhood, but a world 
of action, of growth, of creative praising and one containing the richness of 
a deep tragedy. 


The main purpose of my discussion has been to indicate the vast scope of 
the vision the Duino Elegies embody and to draw attention to their underly- 
ing unity. What then of the criticism often heard that they are not poetry 
of the first order because of the nature of their underlying philosophy, so 
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highly personal and visionary as to be hardly of value to humanity in general? 
My answer will be brief and dogmatic. First of all, this contention rests upon 
the fallacy of separating the poetry from the message. Rilke himself pleaded 
that the Duino Elegies be not read as a formulation of problems or ideas and 
their solutions, but as poetry. As such their cumulative effect upon the 
sensitive and attentive reader is that of all great art: the imparting of a 
keener sense of life by making us see it in a new light and intensity. And 
with this keener sense of life comes a deeper awareness of its sadness and a 
feeling of richer attachment. 

But even assuming that we could consider the message by itself, it seems 
to me that it should be highly stimulating to all those who long to make 
their lives individually more purposeful. Unlike Huysman’s A Rebours and 
perhaps some of Rilke’s earlier work, the Duino Elegies are not ivory-tower 
poetry. In them a major poet of our century struggles with the problem of 
creative living. 

The central vision of the Duino Elegies, that of the Invisible and of man’s 
relation to it in this world, is, to my mind, of special value to our generation. 
It is the only way to prevent, according to Rilke, the complete impoverish- 
ment of the human race which accompanies what he called the Americaniza- 
tion of life. This has formed one of the main themes of poetry ever since 
Baudelaire: the frustrating solitude of modern city life, the homelessness of 
modern man, the element of speed enveloping our lives, never permitting us 
to reflect, to take account of an experience, to grow with it; and as a result 
the refusal to face suffering, but instead the insistence on ‘taking it easy’. Not 
merely mid-western but most modern men rapidly assume the model of 
Babbitt. 

But the greatest personalities we have met in our lives have shared some- 
thing of Rilke’s Invisible. Their faces did not allow themselves to be classified 
or charted, or even described. And this element of the Invisible is always 
linked up with an intense and creative love for ‘things’ of nature and with a 
deep sense of suffering, a joy and richness based on a tragic vision of human 
life. It is such a creative tragic vision which lies at the heart of any real 
culture and which we must allow to grow within ourselves, if human exist- 
nce is to have any meaning, nobility or beauty at all. 








GERMAN AND POLISH NATIONALISM IN THE HISTORICAL 
NOVEL 


BY L. H. C. THOMAS 


Tue early ‘thirties of this century were remarkable for the increase in interest 
in the German-Polish question and especially the rights and wrongs of the 
established Polish corridor. The problem is discussed in a correspondence in 
The Times in 1933 (letters by R. O. Mennell, ag ma May 26th, 1933; by 
M. W. Beaumont, published May 27th, 1933; by C. H. Robinson dated 
May 27th and by Lord Howard of Penrith, published June 8th, 1933), in 
articles in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung from 1929 to 1933, (Der liidersinn 
des Korridors, July 24th, 1929; Ein unbekannter Brief Bismarcks an Gottfried 
Kinkel, April 2nd, 1930; Das Unheimliche L Ihrwerk, May 22nd, 1931, and 
Friede im Osten, November 18th, 1933), in a series of lectures delivered at the 
Bibliothéque Polonaise of Paris (La Pologne et la Prusse Orientale, Confér- 
ences faites 4 la Bibliothéque Polonaise de Paris, Paris, 1933) and in many 
other books and periodicals (e.g. Augur, The Polish Corridor, London, 1933; 
Emil Lengyel, The Cauldron Boils, Grayson and Grayson, 1933; The 
Slavonic and East nw Review, Vol 12, 1933-34, (V. Polyakov, The 

Valley of the Vistula); Vol. 15, 1936-37 , (lan F. D. Morrow, Tlie Prussian- 
isation of the Poles); Sobieski, Der emaed um die Ostsee, Leipzig, 1933). 
It was the invasion of Poland by Germany, presumably to settle this vexed 
question by force, which set the match to much explosive material and 
resulted in the greatest and most terrible war in recent times. The Polish 
question has now been settled by handing over the disputed territory to 
Poland as compensation for land lost further east to the Soviet Union. Yet 
it must seem to an impartial observer that as long as Germany and Poland 
exist as separate states side by side, their relationship and territorial claims can 
never be settled to the satisfaction of both countries. 

In the article Friede im Osten mentioned above, it is asserted that’ the 


Germans and Poles are not hereditary enemies and that their hostility only 


dates from the partition of Poland. The author points out that there has 
never been war between Poland and the German Reich. 


Kultur-und Wirtschaftsleben, Handel und Wandel zeugten —immer von 
Ausnahmen abgeschen, die aber nach Massgabe der europaischen Lebensform 
im Beginne der Neuzeit nicht entscheidend sind — von keiner grundsatzlichen 
und uniiberwindlichen Feindschaft der beiden Vilker . . . Scitdem dic Teilung 
Polens infolge der massgebenden Mitwirkung Frankreichs durch die diabol- 
ische Tcilung Deutschlands vergolten worden ist, hat sich durch viele Jahre 
hindurch nicht nur eine immer stirker werdende Spannung zwischen den 
284 
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beiden Staaten, sondern ebenso ein wachsender Gegensatz zwischen den 
beiden Nationen entwickelt. 

Historians, however, have clearly shown that the conflict has its roots in the 
much more distant past and originates from the establishment of the Teutonic 
Order in Eastern Europe in 1230, ostensibly for the purpose of converting the 
heathen peoples of this area to the Christian faith. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that, side by side with the literature already quoted on the German- 
Polish problem of modern times, a rebirth of interest in the Teutonic Order 
also appeared in the nineteen-thirties. Works like Osteuropa und Deutscher 
Orden by Otto Hoetzsch (K6nigsberg, 1934), Politische Geschichte des Deut- 
schen Ordens in Preussen by Dr. Christian Krollmann (K6nigsberg 1933), Die 
Ordensburgen der Hochmeisterzeit in Preussen by C. Steinbrecht (Berlin, 1933), 
The Teutonic Knights in Latvia by Peter Z. Olins (Riga. B. Laney, 1933) and 
an article in The Times Literary Supplement of April 27th, 1933, “The Teutonic 
Knights’ show clearly how a discussion of the contemporary problem led 
scholars to consider its origins in the creation of the Teutonic Order. The 
tension between the two races and the sharpening of their mutual hatred was 
largely brought about by the defeat at Tannenberg of the Teutonic Knights 
by a Polish Lithuanian army in 1410. After this date the Teutonic Order 
gradually lost its power in the East but the colonization by Germans, which 
it had encouraged, caused the population to become a mixture of German 
and Slav. Later Bismarck attempted to Germanize that part of Poland which 
had fallen to Prussia in the various partitions and adopted measures of re- 
pression against the Polish language and culture. He raised a fund to assist 
German colonization in former Polish territory and supported the ‘Hakatists’ 
who aimed at exploiting the area. His efforts, however, were bitterly 
resisted by many Poles who clung to their culture and language and appealed 
to other races for assistance in their striv ing to regain national political free- 
dom. The growth of Polish literature in the nineteenth century and especially 
the works of great writers like Mickiewicz and Sienkiewicz gave the Polish 
language the necessary prestige to prevent its disappearance. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz fought for the cause of a free Poland in his novels and 
tales, although he avoided making them reflect the conditions of his own 
day to the extent of becoming deliberately tendentious. Nevertheless his 
attitude to the Teutonic Knights in his novel Krzyzacy, published in 1900 
(here quoted for convenience in the translation The Teutonic Knights by 
Alicia. Tyszkiewicz, Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Edinburgh, 1943, 
abbreviated reference T.K.) clearly represents the hostility of the Poles 
towards the German oppressors of the writer’s own time. The story of the 
defeat of the Teutonic Order, which, in the late Middle Ages had attempted 
to Germanize Polish territory, by the forefathers of his own people was 


1 den | intended as a reminder to his readers that there was still hope for Poland’s 
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future, as long as the race preserved the courage, perseverance and determin- 
ation of its ancestors. 

Sienkiewicz’s work provides an illuminating and revealing counterpart 
to Ernst Wichert’s Heinrich von Plauen (quoted here from 7. Aufl. Dresden 
und Leipzig 1899, abbreviated reference H.v.P.). For not only were both 
novels published for the first time within seventeen years of one another, 
Heinrich von Plauen in 1883 and The Teutonic Knights in 1900, at a time when 
the German-Polish conflict was boiling up to an inevitable explosion, but in 
addition both treat of the battle of Tannenberg and the events leading up to 
it from opposite camps. Both men were writers of distinction in their own 
time and although Ernst Wichert’s talent and literary achievement cannot be 
compared with that of Sienkiewicz in a general sense, these two particular 
novels have attained an almost equal standard of merit. Sienkiewicz has 
deservedly gained a world-wide reputation as a novelist and his political 
outlook, his sorrow at his country’s distress and lack of national freedom, his 
inborn hatred for the German oppressors of his native land are too well 
known to require description. Ernst Wichert, on the other hand, is almost 
forgotten today, even by German literary historians. He is not to be confused 
with the better known and more recent writer Ernst Wiechert. Heinrich von 
Plauen is Wichert’s only work which has survived oblivion and this novel, 
republished in 1934 by the Carl Reissner Verlag, Dresden, may have been 
officially encouraged for its attitude to conditions on Germany's eastern 
frontier and the expression of contempt for the Poles, in which respect 
Wichert follows Gustav Freytag, for example in the latter’s Soll und Haben. 
Born at Insterburg in 1831, Wichert later studied law at K6nigsberg Univer- 
sity and spent much of his early life as a Richter in the neighbouring district. 
When his works gained recognition and a limited degree of popularity, he 
moved to Berlin. One of the most prolific of German writers, his works run 
to 100 volumes and include s0 dramas, 30 Novellen and 49 novels (ef. 
Deutsche Dichtung, Bd. XXX, 1901, p. 276. Review of Ernst Wichert’s 
autobiography Richter und Dichter, Berlin, 1899). Despite such immense 
literary production, the author, in the autobiography mentioned above, 
which reveals him as a pleasant and sensitive person in many respects, main- 
tains that he carried out his official duties conscientiously. Claiming to be 
liberal in his political views, he was nevertheless ‘patriotic’ to the extent of 
being extremely nationalist, and his attitude towards the Lithuanians, with 
whom he became acquainted in his work in the courts, may be likened to 
that of the average British settler in the colonies towards the coloured people 
with whom he comes in contact. He regards them with a certain friendly 
condescension and is keenly aware of his own superiority. Wichert’s most 
popular novels during his lifetime were, besides Heinrich von Plauen, Ein 
hasslicher Mensch (1867), a trilogy Der Grosse Kurfiirst in Preussen (1886) and 
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Tilemann am Wege (1891), a work also concerned with the history of the 
Teutonic Order in the years 1449-67. He died as a Landesgerichtsrat in Berlin 
in 1902. 

The achievement of an objective and impartial approach to events of the 
past is a peculiarly difficult task for the historical novelist. Obviously, every 
work of art must be subjective and biased to some degree but there is the 
additional complication in the historical novel that the writer usually has to 
follow some source which may be not only inaccurate but also prejudiced in 
its account of events. It has been asserted that an historical novel, in order to 
awaken in the reader something more than mere antiquarian interest, must 
be composed from the point of view of the author’s own age and must reflect, 
at least indirectly, contemporary problems. Thus Julian Schmidt (Grenz- 
boten, 1852, III, p. 487) praises Willibald Alexis in the following manner. 


Er [Alexis] schreibt nicht wie ein Schriftsteller jener Zeit geschrieben haben 
wiirde, sondern wie ein Schriftsteller der Gegenwart, der die Vergangenheit 


lebhaft empfindet. 


At an earlier date, Sir Walter Scott had maintained in Waverley (London, 
1895, p. 12) that ‘a tale of manners to be interesting ... must bear a vivid 
reflection of those scenes which are daily passing before our eyes’. Wichert 
and Sienkiewicz were probably both honest and trustworthy in character, 
but neither could resist the temptation of presenting the rdle of his own 
nation at Tannenberg in as favourable a light as possible. In order to arouse 
patriotic sentiment, they exaggerated the wickedness of the enemy and 
whitewashed the actions of their compatriots. They must also have chosen 
from the chronicles and contemporary accounts available those features 
which could best be used to present the cause of their own people in a favour- 
able light. 

In an appendix to La Pologne et la Prusse Orientale, Paris, 1933, mentioned 
above, it has been pointed out that Western Europe received a report of the 
conflict which was prejudiced in favour of the Teutonic Order. The editor 
writes (p. 243), 

La lutte entre Ordre Teutonique et Ladislas Jagello n'est pas demeurée 4 
l"époque ignorée en Occident, mais elle y fit alors l'objet d’informations et de 
commentaires peu conformes 4 la vérité historique. Cela s’explique aisement 
si l'on songe 4 la fagon dont l’Ordre Teutonique avait su organiser sa propa- 
gande a travers la chrétienté. 
As an illustration of this point, contemporary French sources are quoted, in 
which the Teutonic Knights are presented as Christians battling with the 
heathen (referred to as ‘Sarrasins’). One account (cf. p. 247) is based on the 
report of the struggle to the French court by an emissary of the Teutonic 


Order. 
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The Teutonic Order had been established in East Prussia in order to 
convert the heathen to Christianity. In 1386, Jagiello of Poland had accepted 
Christian baptism on marrying Jagdwiga of Anjou. The Polish subjects 
followed their sovereign’s example. The Order did not recognize this 
conversion as valid, for they had no desire to abandon their possessions and 
admit that the task for which they had been sent had been completed. Erich 
Caspar (Vom Wesen des Deutschordensstaats, K6nigsberger Universititsreden, 
KGnigsberg, 1928, p. 18) notes in this connection: 


Die Feinde behaupteten geradezu, der Orden lasse in Litauen absichtlich eine 
Art heidnischer Reservation bestehen, um seine Existenzberechtigung dar- 
zutun. Zum mindesten muss man sagen, dass diese Litauerreisen, meist aus 
Anlasse seines hochgestellten fiirstlic hen Besuchs aus dem Reich inszeniert, 
mehr den Charakter von Unternehmungen ritterlichen Sportes trugen und 
wie eine Karikatur der alten Kreuzziige wirkten. 


The Order continued to view the war in the East as one against the heathen, 
although their arguments had lost their force. Sienkiewicz comments on 
this fact. 


. Suddenly the sun of the Teutonic Knights sank behind a cloud. Lithuania 
received baptism from Polish hands and the crown of Cracow together with 
the hand of the beautiful princess was taken by Jagiello. The Order did not, 
indeed, thereby lose a single land or a single castle but it felt that its force was 
faced by force and it lost the reason for which it existed in Prussia (T.K., p. 
620). 


Although both novels are concerned with the same historical epoch, the 
two writers chose slightly different phases of it in order to suit their purpose. 
The Teutonic Knights begins shortly before the death of Queen Jagdwiga in 
Poland in 1399 and ends with the battle of Tannenbe “rg in 1410, thus — 
ating in the victory of the Poles. Heinrich von Plauen, on the other hand, i 
built up round that great tragic figure whom Treitschke had once house 
of treating as the theme for a novel' and of whom Kotzebue had made use 
(very unhistorically) in his tragedy Heinrich Reuss von Plauen oder die Belager- 
ung von Marienburg (cf. his Sdammtliche dramatische Werke, Teil 22, Leipzig, 
1828). The battle of Tannenberg appears in the middle of the book so that 
the author can portray his hero’s achievement in saving the situation. The 
novel ends on a pathetic rather than a tragic note with Plauen’s resignation 
of his office and his death. Part of its plot is concerned with the conflict 
between the Teutonic Knights and the citizens of Danzig, in which the 
author shows more sympathy for the latter. Although pro-German in his 
attitude, Wichert is not uncritical of abuses which have crept into the Order. 


' Richard Graf du Moulin Eckart, Der historische Roman in Deutschland und seine Entwicklung, Berlin, 
1908, Pp. 6. 
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Plauen’s enemies are not only Poles but also Germans, who oppose his 
attempts to reform the Order and to impose a stricter discipline. Sienkiewicz 
is much more critical and to some degree identifies the Order with Germany. 
Thus in a dispute with Duke Janusz of Warsaw concerning the frontier raids 
of Jurand, father of the pathetic heroine Danuta, the haughty Siegfried von 
Lowe tells the Duke, ‘Behind the master stands Germany and the Roman 
Emperor’ (T.K., p. 269). Heinrich von Plauen contains more detailed descrip- 
tion of the Teutonic Knights and their customs, but this is only incidental as 
background for Plauen, in order to bring out the problems he was called 
upon to face. On the other hand, in Sicainiowles’ s novel they only appear at 
intervals in the action. Yet the author was right to call the novel The 
Teutonic Knights for they provide a kind of leit-motif of evil; the brave hate 
them and the timid fear them. They are the national enemies and oppressors 
and are presented as cunning, cruel and vindictive in varying proportions, 
all possessing, however, one characteristic in common, an Ov erwhelming 
arrogance. It is interesting to note the contrast in the portrayal of various 
individual Knights in the two novels. 

Arnold von Baden is singled out by Wichert for praise. His bravery in 
battle is such that he fights desperately against enormous odds and the bodies 
of those whom he has slain lie around him in great heaps (cf. H.v.P., Bd. I, 

272). Sienkiewicz describes him as ‘the valiant Arnold’ (T.K., p. 274) and 
ascribes to him a hero’s death. He also devotes a few lines to a thumb-nail 
sketch of him when he captures the old Polish Knight Macko. 


He [Arnold] looked arrogantly at the old Knight, as though he were a 
creature on a lower scale than himself. He was not thoroughly bad, nor yet 
too cruel, but he had that fault common to all Teutonic Knights, who, though 
humane and even polished in misfortune, were never able to conceal their 
contempt for the vanquished or their boundless pride when they felt greater 
force behind them (T.K., p. 552). 


Kuno von Lichtenstein is merely a subsidiary figure in both novels. In 
Wichert’s version he falls in battle beside the Hochmeister and is described as 
‘der edle Grosscomthur, der noch Stand gehalten hatte im Schlachthaufen 
seiner Osterreicher (H.v.P., Bd. 1, p. 276); in The Teutonic Knights he is taken 
prisoner and Macko avenges a wrong, which Lichtenstein has done him, by 
killing him in mortal combat. 

Sienkiewicz stresses the inhuman pride and disdain of many members of 
the Order in conversations such as that between the Teutonic Knight Hugo 
von Danveld and the Knight of Lorraine-Guelders, de Lorche, in which the 
former tells the story of the attack on Zlotorya. 


‘God blessed us that the duke was without an army, but was only with his 
court and womenfolk.’ 
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At that de Lorche looked at the Teutonic Knight in amazement. 

‘What: In time of peace you fell upon womenfolk and a duke who was 
building a castle on his own soil?’ 

‘ - ° . . . 

For the glory of the Order and of Christianity there are no dishonourable 


deeds’ (T.K., p. 255). 


In reply to complaints by Duke Janusz of abuses by the Order, Danveld 
retorts, "Your Serene Highness should also remember that our acts of licence 
injure only laymen and folk who do not belong to the German race, whereas 
your men raise their hands against the Teutonic Order and thereby affront 
the Redeemer himself’ (T.K., p. 268). 

Emphasis is laid on a great and formerly disciplined order in a state of 
decline. Thus Father Wyszonick of Dziewanna, Duke Janusz’s physician, 
relates how once there was strict discipline in the Order and no commander 
dared to do anything on his own account without the permission of the 
grand master. ‘Therefore’, he continues, ‘God gave into their hands import- 
ant countries, and raised them almost above every other power on earth. 
But now there is neither discipline, nor truth, nor honesty, nor faith among 
them. Nothing but greed, as though they were wolves, not men’ (T.K., 
p. 325). 

A peasant living in the territory ruled by the Order laments his hard lot 
and the cruelty of the overlords (T.K., p. 346). Not only the Poles but 
people of other races, even German subjects, are made to complain of the 
treatment meted out to them. Zyndram of Maskowice, the Swordbearer of 
Cracow, who distinguished himself at Tannenberg in the Polish cause, is not 
impressed by the strength of the fortifications at Marienburg because he 
believes in the power of the people’s hatred. 


The Crutched Knights are hated throughout Pruce by clergy, gentry, bur- 
ghers and yeomen. And they are hated not only by those who speak our 
language, or Prussian, but even by the Germans too (T.K., p. 629). 


Thus this atmosphere of hatred for the Order is built up by reports of 


massacres, by conversation among the people, by the narration of how the 
villeins sought to escape from the Knights’ domination and above all by the 
vivid description of their brutal treatment of Danuta, who dies half insane 
after having been rescued from their clutches. Andrew of Kropewnica 
attributes this general hatred for them to their treachery. 


Our folk are filled with a cruel hatred against the Crutched Knights, not so 
much because of their inroads, for we look in on them from time to time 
ourselves, as because of their great treachery; for if a Crutched Knight 
embraces you and kisses you on the face, he will be ready at the same time to 
stab you in the back, a custom which is absolutely swinish and hateful to us 


Mazurians (7.K., p. 236). 
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They are also said to be notorious for their mendacity. 

Sienkiewicz stresses the might of Marienburg in order to reflect greater 
glory on Polish arms. Thus Zbyszko, the fictitious hero of the novel, having 
visited the fortress, is impressed by the ‘measureless power of the Teutonic 
Knights’. His uncle, Macko of Bogdaniec, retorts, ‘and do you know all the 
Polish power? Their power rests on human wrong and treachery for there is 
not a handbreadth of land where they are, that was rightly theirs’ (T.K., p. 
502-3), thereby asserting the righteousness of the Polish cause. On this point, 
Polyakov, in the article mentioned above (p. 46), writes, “Polish writers, 
no less than the German ones, have made it their business to represent the 
Order as an organization of immense power. The Germans have done so to 
exalt the achievement of their nationals and the Poles — to explain the loss of 
the entrance from the sea to the valley of the Vistula, which happened in 
1308’. 

After capturing de Lorche, Zbyszko disillusions him as to the justice of the 
Order's claims to be seeking to convert the Samogitians to Christianity, by 
pointing out that it has refused them baptism. This idea is also brought out 
in the plea by the Samogitians for help from other nations. 


We were a free people, of noble blood, but the Order want to make us 
slaves. They do not seek our souls but our lands and cattle . .. How can they 
wash us with the waters of baptism when they themselves : have not clean 
hands? We want baptism but not in blood, nor by the sword (T-.K., p. 492). 


The burning hatred for the Teutonic Knights in the Polish work, which is 
almost tantamount to a detestation of the whole German race, does not find 
its counterpart in Wichert’s novel. He prefers to blacken the characters of 
the national enemies by treating them with scorn and contempt. This 
attitude is clearly expressed in his conception of Jagiello, King of Poland, 
who is presented as hesitant, cowardly and hypocritical. 


Jagello zégerte noch. Er schrieb Briefe nach Preussen, um sich der Stimmung 
im Lande zu versichern, machte Versprechungen, zog Erkundigungen ein 


(H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 251). 


So schlecht war plétzlich sein Vertrauen auf den Sieg geworden, dass er 
heimlich Befehl gab, auf allen Stationen Pferde fiir ihn bereite zu halten, wenn 
es zu schleuniger Flucht kommen musste (H.v.P., Bd. I, pp. 252-3). 


During the battle he keeps away from the scene of action and babbles 
prayers in cowardly terror. 


Ubrigens dachte Jagello, sich nicht zu nahe ans Kampfgetiimmel zu wagen. 
Fiir ihn wurde auf der Héhe vor dem Lauben-See seitwirts vom Dorfe 
Faulen ein grosses und prachtiges Zelt aufgeschlagen. Darin stand ein 
Betstuhl mit kostbarem Crucifix. Ein Kissen von rothem Sammt war davor 
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auf die Erde gelegt, und auf demselben knicte der K6nig fast unabliassig, pa 
mit kramphaft gefaltenen Handen Gebete murmelnd, wobei das hissliche mn 
Gesicht mit dem breiten gemeinen Munde und den heimtiickischen Augen 
sich noch mehr verzerrte und die strahnigen Haare iiber die niedrige Stirn 
fielen (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 260). 
On the approach of danger, he is reported as withdrawing to the reserve. Hi 
eee | L 
Sein feiges Herz hatte gezittert, als er die eiserne Phalanx des Ordenheeres | 
or Wi, hy 
gesehen (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 264). ly 
al 
Witold later shames him into appearing before his troops to encourage Wi 
them but, when Leopold von K6tteritz charges at him, it is his clerk, 
Sbigneus von Olessnitz,! who throws the Knight from the saddle. Even after fo: 
receiving the cloak of the dead Hochmeister, he is suddenly overcome by fear. of 
, Ki 
Als aber Jagello das blutige Gewand mit dem Kreuze sah und den Bericht 
hérte von des Meisters letzten Taten und heldenhaften Tod, da iiberkam 
seine feige Seele ein Zittern der Furcht vor dem toten Léwen und kein 
heuchlerisches Wort wollte iiber seine bleichen Lippen. Man will Tranen He 
in seinen Augen gesehen haben und die Schmeichler sagten es seien Tranen [| ea 
der Riihrung gewesen (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 277). art 
How different is the description of Jagiello’s character, appearance and he 
. . > : : ” - n 
behaviour in Sienkiewicz’s novel! : 
His face had a good-natured and sensitive expression; that of a man, who, at 
having been raised by fortune to heights above his own expectation, had he 
constantly to think whether his actions corresponded with his dignity and | ;,, 
who was afraid of malicious remarks. But for that very reason there was a - 
certain impatience in his face and movements. It was easy to guess that his a 
anger must be sudden and terrible . . . (T.K., pp. 82-3). hy; 
' ul 
He is not hesitant but deeply aware of his responsibilities and filled with a hay 
sincere desire for peace. ine 
He walked as though bent under the load of terrible responsibility which 


weighed on his shoulders; as though plunged in deep grief. In the army it was 
said that the king wept continually for all the Christian blood which was 
about to be shed, and so he did in truth. Jagiello shuddered at the idea of war, 
particularly against men who bore the Cross on their cloaks and on their | 
standards, and with his whole heart he desired peace . . . So even now he went 

to pray for that in the chapel, for his simple and kindly soul was moved by | 
grave disquict (T.K., p. 701). 


Far from being cowardly, he is eager to set his troops a personal example. At | 
one point he is in grave danger but is protected by his bodyguard. He takes | 


1 Zbigniew Olesnicki by M. Dziedyszycki, Cracow, 1854. 
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oe 


part in the battle despite the adjuration of his followers not to expose himself 
to jeopardy. 


This time however the king was not to be restrained but took his place in the 
front rank (T.K., p. 719). 


He kills the Knight who attacks him, Sir Diepold Kikieritz von Dieber 
(Leopold von K6tteritz in Wichert’s novel), with his own hand. He is no 
hypocrite but sincerely pious. Thus, when all the standards of the enemy are 
laid at his feet after the final victory, he raises his eyes to Heaven and repeats 
with emotion, ‘God so willed’. 

Wichert realized that the Order must be given some worthy adversary 
for the sake of its reputation and therefore the character of Witold, Viceroy 
of Lithuania, is drawn almost sympathetically. Described as ‘ein stattlicher 
Kriegsmann’ he urges Jagicllo to inspire his men by personal example. 


Ermanne dich endlich Vetter! Genug hast du gebetet (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 261). 


He and his Lithuanians attack the steelclad Knights with bravery and their 
early defeat is attributed by Wichert, not to their cowardice but to the better 
armament of the Knights. Later Witold (‘der tapfere Mann’) proclaims the 
heroism of the Hochmeister’s death. Sienkiewicz is naturally more interested 
in the Polish king and Witold remains in the background in his novel. 
Ulrich von Jungingen, Hochmeister of the Order at the time of the defeat 
at Tannenberg, is treated with respect by both authors. In Wichert’s novel, 
he only appears as a speaking character during the battle itself and the events 
immediately preceding it. He hesitates to attack the enemy before they are 
prepared. “Denn es ziemt uns nicht,’ he says, ‘zu kimpfen wie wilde Horden 
und den Feind anzufassen, ehe er geriistet dasteht’ (Bd. I, p. 262). Wichert 
himself suggests that but for this courtesy on Ulrich’s part, Poland might 
have lost the day. He refuses to leave the field of battle even when defeat is 
inevitable. 
Da hielten die Gebietiger und Hauptleute, die um den Meister waren, Rath 
und ritten zu ihm heran and sagten ihm, “Weiterer Kampf ist vergeblich. 
Unsere Reihen sind gelichtet, zerrissen, aufgelést. Auf diesem Feld kann uns 
der Sieg nicht mehr werden. Schiitzen wir das Land! Noch kann der Riickzug 
in aller Ordnung erfolgen. Werfen wir uns mit der geretteten Mannschaft 
in die Burgen, sie gegen den Kaiser zu verteidigen’. , 
Ulrich von Jungingen aber legt die Hand mit dem Eisenhandschuh aufs 
Herz und schiittelte unwillig das schéne Haupt. ‘Das soll, so Gott will, nicht 
geschehen’, antwortete er mit bewegter und doch fester Stimme, “denn wo 
so mancher brave Ritter neben mir gefallen ist, will ich nicht aus dem Felde 
reiten (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 261). 


The failure of the last desperate charge by Ulrich and his companions is 
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attributed in part to treachery by Nikolaus von Remys and other members 
of the Eidechsenbund.. The Eidechsenbund was an association of Knights and 
nobles, founded in Culm in 1397, to protect the rights of its members against 
the excesses of the Order. Its leader Nicolaus von Renys (or Remys), was 
executed after the discovery, in 1411, of a plot by the association to over- 
throw the Hochmeister Heinrich von Plauen. 

Ulrich throws himself on the enemy, despairing of success but determined 
to save his honour. 


Der Meister sieht sich um nach seinem Gefahrten [the fictitious hero of the 
novel, Heinz von Waldstein]. Es ist der letzte Augenblick seines Lebens. Von 
zwei tédtlichen Geschossen auf die Stirn und in die Brust getroften, stiirzte 
er vom Streitross zu Boden und ‘sein Heldengeist entwich’ (H.v.P., Bd. I, 


pp. 276-7). 


Sienkiewicz gives a less favourable portrayal of this character, without 
however attempting to present him as villainous. In a conversation between 
Nicolas of Dlugolas and de Lorche, the two knights agree that Conrad von 
Jungingen, then the Hochmeister, and his brother Ulrich are not responsible 
for many of the Order’s excesses. 


The Grand Master himself is better than they |i.e. other Teutonic Knights] 
and his brother, though he has an arrogant heart, is yet sensitive to knightly 
honour (T.K., p. 394). 


Zbyszko, who became a friend of Ulrich, while Conrad was still Hoch- 
meister, is certain that the dispute over the territory of Drezdenko will end 
in war now that Ulrich occupies the post formerly held by Conrad. 


Conrad might have given it [Drezdenko] back, but Ulrich will not. He isa 
true Knight on whom there is no spot but he is terribly impetuous (T.K.. 
p. 684). 


This feature in his character is stressed by clever touches, such as his refusal to 
believe in the strength of the Polish forces. However, the author pays 
tribute to his courage and heroism in the face of death. 


Then some of the commanders, with Werner von Tetlingen at their head, 
rode in haste to the master. 

‘Save yourself, lord,’ cried the commander of Elbing (Elblag) with white 
lips. “Save yourself and the Order before you are encircled.’ 

But the knightly Ulrich looked at him gloomily and raising his hand towards 
heaven cried, “God forbid that I should leave the field on which so many 
valiant men have fallen! God forbid!’ 

And shouting to his men to follow, he threw himself into the heat of the 
battle ... The Grand Master, struck by the point of a Lithuanian pike in the 


' Voigt, Geschichte der Eidechsengesellschaft in Preussen, K6nigsberg, 1823. 
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mouth and twice wounded in the face, for some time parried blows with his 
weakening right hand; but at last a spear pierced his neck and he fell like an 


oak to the ground. A swarm of skin clad warriors completely covered him 
(T.K., p. 722). 


The failure of his last charge is assigned, not to treachery but either to the 
fact that some of his Polish knights had no heart for a fight against their own 
countrymen, or to the bravery of the Poles. 


But whether it were that the Culmland knights, among whom were many 
of Polish blood, did not put their hearts into their charge, or that nothing 
could now check the obstinate valour of the Poles, in any case this fresh 
attack did not result in the success for which the master looked (T.K., p. 721). 


The treatment of Ulrich’s corpse by Jagiello is described differently by the 
two writers, who, as we have seen, give dissimilar 1 interpretations of Jagiello’s 
character and hence disagree also as to his behaviour in this respect. 


Wichert. 

Die Leiche des Hochmeisters liess er auf dem Schlachtfelde aufsuchen und 
vor seinem Zelte niederlegen. Lange stand er, umgeben von seinen Grossen, 
neben derselben, und stellte Betrachtungen an iiber den Wechsel des Gliicks. 
Es schien ihm eine barbarische Genugtuung zu gewahren, den Sieger und den 
Besiegten so nebeneinander allem Volke zu zeigen. 


Later he announces his intention of sending the body to be buried in the 
chapel at Marienburg. The author comments, 


Gleichwohl blieb die Leiche noch viele Stunden lang in der Nahe des kénig- 
lichen. Zeltes, dem rohen Kriegsvolk zur Schau, am Boden liegen. Erst spat 
am Abend wurde sie fortgeschafft (H.v.P., Bd. II, p. 27). 


Sienkiewicz. 

The Lithuanians brought the body of the Grand Master Ulrich von Jungingen, 
pierced with pikes and covered with dust and blood and laid it before the king; 
but he sighed mournfully and looking at the huge corpse lying on its back 
on the ground, said, “This is he who this very morning thought himself 
superior to all the powers of the earth’. Then tears began to roll like pearls 
down his cheeks and presently he spoke again: “But as he died the death of 
the brave we will do honour to his valour and give him worthy Christian 
burial,’ and straightway he gave command for the body to be carefully 
covered until the coffin should be ready, with a cloak of the Order (T.K., 
p. 726). 


Each author makes use of a well known incident before the battle, the 
sending of swords to Jagiello by the Order, Wichert to stress the Polish 
king’s hesitancy, Sienkiewicz to show the Teutonic Knights’ arrogance. In 
Heinrich von Plauen, Ulrich himself is not made responsible for this challenge. 

D 
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His companions inform him that it is the custom to send a sword as a sum- 
mons to battle to show that the army is ready to begin the conflict. Two 
messengers deliver naked swords, calling on Witold and the king to give 
battle with the words, 
Zégert nicht langer, die Zeit verderbend! Warum verbergt ihr euch in den 
Waldern warum entzieht ihr euch dem Kampfe, dem ihr doch nimmermehr 


entgehen kénnt: (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 263). 


In The Teutonic Knights, two heralds arrive from the Order and Jagielto 
hopes that they are coming ‘with a just peace’. However, he is soon to be 
disillusioned when their mission becomes apparent. They announce, 


Grand Master Ulrich challenges your majesty, lord and Duke Witold to 
mortal battle, and in order to rouse your courage, which seems to fail, sends 
you these two naked swords... Grand Master Ulrich bids us also to inform 
you that if the field of battle : seems too small to you he will withdraw his 
armies somewhat that you need not loiter in the thickets (T.K., p. 707). 


The immediate cause of the war which culminated in the battle of Tannen- 
berg was the revolt of the Samogitians in 1409 because their conditions had 
ecome intolerable under the Order’s rule. Witold conspired with the 
insurgents and Jagiello sided with him. Wichert presents the view that it 
was the Hochmeister who desired peace but that Jagiello’s terms were 
unacceptable. 
Dann verlegte Ulrich von Jungingen sein Quartier nach Thorn, um der 


Grenze niaher zu sein. Hier versuchten die Gesandten des ungarischen KG6nigs 
noch einmal Verhandlungen zwischen ihm und dem Ké6nig von Polen in 


Gang zu bringen. Sie mussten aber rasch abgebrochen werden, da Jagello auf 


Abtretung Szamaitens und des Dobriner Landes [disputed territory] bestand, 
so scheinheilig er auch seine Friedensliebe versicherte (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 250). 


In the German novel, Ulrich only employs armed force when the Polish 
king crosses the frontier into territory of the Order. It is asserted that he 
thought of awaiting the arrival of reinforcements but was so angered by 
reports of the atrocities and mocking of the sacrament by the king’s troops 
in the town of Gilgenburg, that he allowed himself to be persuaded to give 
battle immediately. 

Sienkiewicz views the outbreak of war from the opposite camp but 
admits that many of the Poles, e.g. his fictitious hero Zbyszko, wanted to 
fight the Order. He does not deny that Witold was helping the Samogitians 
in laos revolt while ‘still deluding the Knights with negotiations’ (T.-K, p. 
490). The Order is said to be preparing for war and some of its light forces 
are reported to have already crossed the frontiers of Lithuania and Samo- 


1 Halecki, A History of Poland, New York, 1943, p. 77. 
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gitia. Eventually Witold declares openly for Samogitia and the war is 
fought on a large scale. The dispute over the territory of Dobrzyn [Dobrin] 
brings matters to a head. The Knights offer to relinquish their claim if the 
Poles will refrain from helping Witold. The Poles, however, do not trust 
their good faith. The Order is blamed for the war rather than the king. 
Thus the Knights are said to be far from pleased with the opinion of the 
German knight, Count von Wende, that ‘the Poles do not lack courage but, 
as I know, the king is hoping until the last moment to receive proposals of 
peace’ (T.K., p. 706). 

The size of the various armies and the number of slain as presented in the 
two novels throws some light on the characters of the authors. Wichert, 
more pedantic than Sienkiewicz, shows a liking for figures and makes much 
of the superior numbers of the Polish-Lithuanian army. According to his 
account, the Order’s army consisted of 50,000 men from its own territory 
and 33,000 mercenaries, of whom 26,000 were cavalry; Jagiello’s forces are 
described as “doppelt so stark’, 60,000 Poles, more than 40,000 Lithuanians, 
Sarmatians and Russians, 40,000 Tartars and more than 20,000 mercenaries 
from Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary and Silesia. His cavalry are described as 
almost as numerous as the whole army of the Order, but we are told that the 
Hochmeister trusted to the greater courage and experience of his men and 
hoped for an attack on Poland by the King of Hungary. With regard to the 
Tartar element in the king’s army, Halecki (op. cit., p. 77) admits that there 
were Tartar reinforcements, but claims that ‘the importance of the latter 
was greatly exaggerated to scandalize European opinion’. Sienkiewicz is 
much vaguer in his information as to the number of troops engaged, he says 
nothing of the size of the Order’s forces but stresses the might of their 
opponents. 


No eye could take in all the forces or that forest of various ensigns under 
which regiments advanced (T.K., p. 699). 


Of the Order’s losses, Wichert relates that only three commanders escaped, 
all the others being slain or captured together with 600 brothers of the 
Order and 40,000 common soldiers (H.v.P., Bd. I, p. 277). Sienkiewicz’s 
account is similar. 


Of seven hundred white cloaks who were the leaders of the Germanic flood, 
scarcely fifteen survived. Over 40,000 bodies lay in everlasting sleep upon 
that bloody field . . . The battle changed into a massacre and a disaster for the 
Teutonic Knights so great that in the whole of human history there have been 
few like it (T.K., p. 722). 


Germans also have stressed the importance of this defeat, which has been 
considered not merely as a catastrophe for the Teutonic Knights, but also 
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as a disaster in the history of German colonization. Thus Fiirst von Biilow 
(Deutsche Politik, Berlin, 1916, p. 264) writes, 


Das folgenreichste nationale Missgeschick war nicht der traurige Untergang 
der Hohenstaufen durch die Ranke welscher Politik, sondern der Tag von 
Tannenberg, der den Verlust eines grossen Teiles jahrhundertelanger deutscher 
Kolonisationsarbeit, den nationalen Verlust Westpreussens und Danzigs an 
Polen zur Folge hatte und der stolzen Selbstindigkeit des deutschen Ordens- 
staates ein Zicl setzte. 


The Cambridge Medieval History may be quoted as a reliable and unbiased 
source regarding the sizes of the armies engaged and the numbers of the 
slain. 


The numbers on both sides were enormous, but were exaggerated by the 
credulity of contemporary Europe. Yet even a moderate estimate gives about 
83,000 troops for the Order and nearly 100,000 for the Polish-Lithuanian army 
apart from the Tartars ... The Grand Master, whose sacred person was held 
in awe by the Poles, was killed i in the dense mob of Lithuanians and Tartars, 
and the remnant of the Knights fled, leaving over 18,000 dead on the field, 
and 14,000 prisoners and all their fifty-one standards in the hands of the 
victors (vol. VIII, p. $72). 


Although Sienkiewicz’s novel was translated with his other works into 
German, its anti-German tone was viewed with distaste by German critics. 
Extracts from an article on Sienkiewicz’s novel first published in Die schéne 
Literatur and then reproduced in part in Der historische Roman als Begleiter der 
Weltgeschichte by Bock and Weitzel (Leipzig, 1922, p. 115) give what may 
be regarded as a typical German view of the work. 


Der Roman ist von einem wilden Deutschenhass durchlodert . . . Gewiss, der 
deutsche Orden ist um die Wende des 14. and 15. Jahrhunderts nicht eben der 
Spiegel ritterlicher Tugend gewesen; aber der polnische Adel jener Zeit 
reprasentiert auch nicht gerade die Bliite der Ritterschaft. Es wirkt schliesslich 
grotesk, wenn der Dichter nicht miide wird, dic Uberlegenheit polnischer 
Gesittung iiber deutsche Verkommenheit zu preisen. Peinlich beriihrt auch 
die Neigung zum Ausmalen von Greuelszenen . . .’ 


This comparison of the battle of Tannenberg in a German and a Polish 
novel shows the danger of a too nationalist interpretation of an historical 
event. It is most unlikely that each author invented his historical outlook 
himself. Clearly both Wichert and Sienkiewicz were dependent on historical 
sources. Both writers must have studied the chronicles and documents 
contained in the Scriptores rerum Prussicarum (edited by T. Hirsch, 
Téppen and E. Strehlke, 5 vols., Leipzig, 1861-64). These contain the 
Aeltere Hochmeisterchronik (Bd. Ill), the Jiingere Hochmeisterchronik (Bd. V) 
and Historia de Ordine Theutonicorum (1226-1445) by Laurentius Blumenau 
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(Bd. IV). Other sources which may have been studied by both writers are 
A. Bitschen’s Continuatio Chronicae Polonorum (1409-71), published in the 
second volume of the Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum (Vols. 1-5, edited by G. A. 
Stenzel, Breslau, 1835-51) and Monumenta Poloniae historica (edited by A. 
Bielowski and others, 6 volumes, Lemberg, 1864-93). 

Wichert may have read Urkundliche Beitrage zur Geschichte der Kriege des 
Deutschen Ordens (published in Allgemeines Archiv ftir die Geschichtskunde des 
preussischen Staates, edited by L. von Ledebur, Berlin, 1832). He seems to 
have adopted the Western attitude to the battle, biased in favour of the 
Order, such as it is presented in the French chronicles of Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet and Le Religieux de Saint Denys (cf. La Pologne et la Prusse 
Orientale, Paris, 1933, pp. 243-9). Wichert may also have known Der Deutsche 
Orden und Herzog Witold von Litauen, by C. Bujak, K6nigsberg, 1869. 
Sienkiewicz probably found Polish works more accessible and suitable for his 
purpose, for example Dwadziescia szes¢ lat panowania Wladyslawa Jagielly 
by J. Albertrandy (Breslau, 1845), Bitwa pod Grunwaldem (by R.G.K., in 
Lwowianin, I. Lemberg, 1837), Lites ac Res Gestae inter Polonos Ordinemque 
Cruciferorum (Poznan (Posen), 1855), K. Gorski’s Bitwa pod Grunwaldem 
(in Bibliotheka Warzsawska, III, 1888), Spory i sprawy miedzy Polakami i 
Zakonem Krzyzackim (Poznan (Posen) 1890, 92) by Z. Celichowski and 
Jagiello i Witold by F. Koneczny (Lemberg, 1893). Other foreign works 
possibly used are Histoire de [Ordre Teutonique (by “un chevalier de l’Ordre’) 
published in 8 volumes in Paris (1784-90) and A. Barbashev’s Vitovt i yego 
polityka do Grunwaldskoy bitwy (St. Petersburg, 1885). 

The historical novel as a genre is in constant danger of losing its purity and 
value as a work of art and becoming a mere mouthpiece for nationalistic 
propaganda. A German critic is even prepared to make use of the genre 
for this purpose. 


Vor allem aber ist der historische Roman ein Wecker und Férderer des 
nationalen Geistes und des vaterlindischen Idealismus; er ist geeignet, die 
Liebe zur deutschen Vergangenheit, das Interesse fiir unsere Vorfahren, die 
Begeisterung fiir die Kampfe und Helden vergangener Zeiten zu wecken und 
zu stirken, so dass er die Aufgabe der Schule und ihr Streben nach nationaler 
Erzichung wesentlich unterstiitzen kann... Damit gewinnt der historische 
Roman heute mehr als je Bedeutung fiir die Pflege echten Deutschtums.' 


As long as this attitude to the historical novel persists, works of the genre 
cannot gain a place in great literature. The novelist can surely show his 
patriotism (as Sir Walter Scott did on occasion) without allowing himself 
to become a mere spokesman for chauvinism! 


' Bock und Weitzel, Der historische Roman als Begleiter der Weltgeschichte, Leipzig (1922) p. 3. 





THE GOETHE BICENTENNIAL CONVOCATION AND 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, ASPEN, COLORADO, U.S.A., 1949 


BY RONALD PEACOCK 


THE educated public of the United States celebrated the bicentenary of a 
great European with no less a sense of obligation than the Europeans them- 
selves. Their situation being luckier, the spirit of their rites was freer and S 
more generous, uncramped by the harrowing gloom that hangs over Europe. | aca 
Here, in the general disorder, Goethe has proved to be one of the things we | cog; 
look round for and hold on to; and although he had his moral seriousness, | fest 
the gravity of our approach to him at this juncture lacked the resilience and | seri 
Heiterkeit displayed by his own genius. In the States they were earnest | fro) 
enough, it is true, endearingly so; but their seriousness was of men, not poo 
mortified as we are, but unencumbered, ready to acknowledge an ancestor | and 
and learn from him, yet proud of the twentieth century and their way of | was 
life. They mingled with their cultural devotions a v itality and independence | and 
that were in themselves a greater tribute to Goethe and enabled them at one | mox 
moment to look up to him and at another to look him in the eye as equals, B 
in an appreciably lighter atmosphere than ours. insp 

A large number of Colleges organized lectures, library exhibitions of rare | Jead 
Goethe editions and miscellaneous Goetheana and gave performances of the | pwr 
plays, especially Faust; the press following these events with enthusiasm or | jts p 
caustic reporting, according to the temper of their journalism and carrying | tion 
special articles and reviews in respect of Goethe’s works. Two outstanding of s¢ 
public occasions might be mentioned. Thomas Mann lectured on Goethe time 
and Democracy to a vast audience at Hunter’s College, New York, in May; the f 
whilst at Yale the Department of Drama, with collaboration from the cour 
German Department, presented a distinguished production of Faust l,  peac 
which filled a large theatre for a whole week. At Yale, too, Professor Catl — ackn 
Schreiber arranged a valuable selection of rare exhibits from the great Speck culty 





Collection, of which he is Curator. oblie 
These celebrations were all subordinate, however, to the major Convoc | thoy 
tion in the Rocky Mountains. The brochure says: of sc 
qual; 


The Goethe Bicentennial Foundation is a non-profit, American corporation - 
founded to commemorate the 200th Anniversary of the birth of Goethe. It 1 
officers and directors comprise a representative grouping of the nation’s 


outstanding citizens from business, industry, education, the professions, sum 
government, music and letters — men and women sy mpathetic to the intel- | lectu 
lectual and cultural requirements of the world community. They have | “up, 
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volunteered their time, effort and counsel to provide the leadership for an 
appropriate international observance of the Goethe Bicentennial. 

Goethe exerts a profound influence on our civilization, and it is this impress 
on modern thought that the Goethe Bicentennial Foundation plans to bring 
to bear on the most significant problems of the twentieth century. To achieve 
this, the Foundation plans to re-examine and re-interpret Goethe’s philosophy 
in terms of contemporary meaning by sponsoring an International Goethe 
Convocation and Music Festival in Aspen, Colorado, June 27th through 
July 16th, 1949. 


Some of the publicity for the venture thus announced bewildered the 
academically minded. An information pamphlet advertised the estimated 
cost of the convocation as $275,000 and asked for contributions, both for the 
festival and to help further the work of new translations. It offered, further, 
serial ten-day tickets, inclusive of board, lodging, concerts and lectures, at 
from {/4 10s. od. to £6 Ios. od. per day per person. It spoke of swimming 
pools, Swedish baths, trout fishing, horseback riding, hiking and pack trips, 
and recommended large and varied wardrobes for male and female. Music 
was promised on a lavish scale. Even the photographs of famous writers 
and scholars could not altogether silence the doubt as to what Goethe, or 
modest Goethe devotees, would be doing in that galeére. 

But the course of the Convocation made abundantly clear that a grandiose 
inspiration, originating with a group at Chicago University under the 
leadership of Chancellor Hutchins, lay behind the scheme. The Chancellor’s 
own lecture, bringing the climax of the congress, illumined retrospectively 
its purpose, clinched its main ideas and revealed brilliantly not only admira- 
tion for Goethe and certainly not a mean use for him either in the interests 
of scholars or of the common man, but an understanding of the needs of the 
time that was Goethean in its large-mindedness. The Convocation was in 
the first place international. The meeting of scholars and thinkers from many 
countries was intended to reflect and came to symbolize, nostalgia for human 
peace and a will to world-wide community. An initial contribution was the 
acknowledgement, implicit in the celebration, of the existence of a German 
culture, to which many felt a personal debt that recent history could not 
obliterate. Apart from broader world problems there loomed very large, 
though without pedantry, the idea of education; education of the individual, 
of society, of Americans, of the liberal mind; above all, questions of the 
quality of living and thinking; for all of which Goethe, in one or other of 
his aspects, is pertinent. 

This report is so brief that I feel no obligation even to indicate, let alone 
summarize, what was said by some twenty or thirty distinguished scholars in 
lecture and colloquium. The lectures will in any case be printed. The great 
coup, of course, was to have fetched from French Equatorial Africa Albert 
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Schweitzer, whose career, with its blend of philosophy, music, medical 
science, of ethics and effective charity, seemed to possess an especial imagina- 
tive appeal to Americans. Hundreds came, even a thousand miles and more, 
to hear and see him alone. For many, however, Ortega y Gasset may have 
meant more than Schweitzer. Certainly his second lecture was a beautiful 
interfusion of original philosophy and ideas about Goethe. Mr. Thornton 
Wilder represented American letters. His verve and brilliance and sparkling 
humour contributed much to the flowing friendliness of the convocation 
and the interchange between platform and auditorium. The emphasis of the 
lectures was on Goethe as a personality and thinker, a much surer basis for 
discovering relevance to the modern world and for interesting large numbers 
of people. Since the speakers, drawn from various specialisms, were all of 
vigorous intellectual character, as names like Ernst Robert Curtius, William 
E. Hocking, Stephen Spender, Halvdan Koht, Karl Reinhardt, Barker 
Fairley, testify, the meeting produced, as well as lively ideas, a number of 
Goethes who might conceivably not recognize each other. Nevertheless 
Goethe abided amidst the gathering and whereas his salient characteristic has 
been described as the power of protean transformation he could not complain 
that less than justice was done. 

Those who selected the place could not have done better. Aspen is a 
small ‘ghost’ town, once a prosperous silver-mining centre, visited by Oscar 
Wilde in the ‘nineties, lying eight thousand feet high in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by snow-covered peaks and majestic green and red mountain 
slopes. A tented amphitheatre of handsome design, seating two thousand, 
was specially built for the Convocation in the meadows by the Roaring Fork 
River. The visitors were lodged in every nook and cranny of the little town 
and many had to travel in daily from surrounding places. The natural beauty 
of the scene, the July sun and mountain air, the magnificent series of afternoon 
concerts with world-famous soloists like Rubinstein and Piatigorsky, the 
neighbourly relationship with famous men, produced a happy festival spirit. 
The audience consisted of people of varied provenance; ranch-owners, film 
stars, Corporation directors, lawyers, architects, lecturers, germanists, 
students (as waiters, call-boys, messengers, chauffeurs, stewards) and of 
course musicians when not themselves playing and celebrities when not 
themselves lecturing. For a brief three weeks Aspen, new and naive, no 
doubt, at the side of Salzburg or Bayreuth, yet debonair and original, was a 
place where great ideas and irrepressible gaiety, musical epicureanism and 
simple sociability, scholarship and gorgeous landscape, intermingled to 
everybody's great delight. 
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A LETTER FROM AUSTRIA' 
BY HANNS WINTER 


I. ACADEMIC LIFE 


THE tragic position of the Austrian universities was thrown into sharp relief 
by a cold little paragraph in the daily press. The professors had drawn the 
attention of the government to their low rates of payment, pointing out 
that it had become impossible to attract to Austria foreign scholars of repute, 

and that the best Austrian scholars took the first opportunity of moving 
elsewhere. In spite of this their demands for an increase in salary were now 
rejected by the Minister of Finance. Dr. Margaretha did admit that the 
practice of according uniform rises to all c ategories of state employees had 
resulted in an ungoevenese process of lev relling, but added that he was con- 
tinually being urged — by the Allies as much as by anyone else — to balance 
his budget. The professors referred to the function of the university as a 
research centre, which must be open to all, and pointed out that this would 
no longer be the case if students’ fees were substantially raised in accordance 
with the Finance Minister’s advice. Still the refusal to meet the demand for 
increased salaries remained in force. The consequences are already to be 
seen in the ever-increasing number of vacant professorial chairs; once vacant 
— whether owing to retirement, death or appointment elsewhere — these 
simply cannot be filled. Thus Professor Eduard Castle, Ordinarius for the 
history of German literature, has terminated his professorship in the Goethe- 
year with his lecture on ‘Faust im Wandel der Jahrhunderte’; but there has 
been no mention of the nomination of his successor. 


2. MUSIC 


The Philharmonic Orchestra under their conductor Clemens Krauss have 
introduced us to a posthumous work by Richard Strauss, the second Sonatina 
for sixteen wind instruments, the last two movements of which received 
their first performance on December 3rd, 1949. It was composed in 1944, 
dedicated ‘to the manes of Mozart at the end of a life filled with gratitude’, 
and is one of the lesser ‘cabinet pieces’ which Richard Strauss composed after 
his last opera Capriccio ‘for his own amusement’, as he put it, and ‘so as not 
to get out of practice’. Another achievement of Clemens Krauss is the 
revival of the ‘Philharmonische Akademien’ first founded by Franz Schalk. 
Together with the Philharmonic Orchestra and the State Opera Chorus they 
performed rarely heard choral works. In between their frequent Italian 

1 Translated by Margaret Atkinson. 
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tours the Vienna Chamber Orchestra under Franz Litschauer have time and 
again delighted their many admirers here no matter whether they were 
playing Bach, Mozart, Debussy, Casella or works of a young Austrian com- 
poser. They also performed in the orchestral version four songs from Hinde- 
mith’s ‘Marienleben’ to words by Rilke — forceful, pungent music of a 
strongly individual character. There followed a performance by Jean 
Francaix of his own delightful “Concertino for piano’ (1932); it is still lovely 
— though of course he has long since passed to a more substantial mode of 
expression. 

Under the auspices of the Austrian section of the ‘Internationalen Gesell- 
schaft ftir Neue Musik’ (organized by Wildgans and Haefner) Hanns Jelinek 
gave a talk on his ‘Zw6lftonwerk ftir Klavier op. 15’ with illustrations from 
it. The first part appeared recently in the Universal-Edition, and is to be 
followed by five others. It has won Schénberg’s approval and Madame 
Martenot intends to present it in Paris. The same society was responsible 
for bringing the Amsterdam Quartet to Vienna. This group devoted no 
less than thirty-five rehearsals to Schénberg’s string quartet no. 4, and so 
succeeded in giving an accurate, luminous and polished performance such 
as this purely intellectual work requires. Unfortunately no Viennese quartet 
can afford such conscientious rehearsing, for their days are fully occupied 
with the struggle to earn their daily bread. That same evening, in the 
hour devoted by Ravag to modern music, we heard the Trio for viola, 
clarinet and bassoon by Miguel Gielen. He has inherited his father’s intellec- 
tual stature, but his model is Anton von Webern, from whom he derives 
the wide interval-leaps charged with intense suspense, together with the 
abandonment of all structural and rhythmical organization and of every 
other formal element except that of counterpoint. This composer, young 
though he is, shows decided talent and a determination to achieve something. 
I must at least mention two other young musicians: firstly Karl Schiske 
whose string quartet no. 1 op. 4 we heard in the ‘Studio ftir Neue Musik’, 
a work contrapuntal in essence and possessing the same qualities of clear 
linear form and thematic inventiveness as his Sextet for clarinet, string 
quartet and piano; and secondly the composer Anton Heiller who this time 
distinguished himself as an organist of brilliant, almost unsurpassable 
technique. 

The crowning achievement of the opera season so far is without doubt a 
magnificent new production of the Meistersinger, which aroused a storm of 
delighted applause. Here Clemens Krauss has shown what an experienced 
man of the theatre, who still retains his youthful enthusiasm, can achieve 
with the vast picturesque crowd scenes, w ith our excellently trained choruses, 
and our soloists which may well be the envy of the w orld. Paul Schéfer 
as Hans Sachs surpassed himself; and, as my friend Peter Lafite wrote, ‘In 
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Erich Kunz we have once again, and for the first time since Wiedemann, 
the perfect Beckmesser; with irascible humour, keen intellect and unique 
musical control he creates an extraordinarily characteristic picture of the 
Merker, without ever — and this is extremely important here — transgressing 
the bounds of artistic decorum.’ Such unique successes as this and the per- 
formance of Mozart’s Titus in the Salzburg version have brought the 
Viennese Opera countless invitations from abroad, about which the Viennese 
themselves do not know whether to be glad or sorry. The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, with Karajan as conductor, have just returned from a most suc- 
cessful tour of various German cities. 

Preparations are in full swing for the Bach festival arranged by the 
‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde’ for June 1st to 15th, 1950. The services of 
the following conductors have been enlisted: Dimitri Mitropoulos, Herbert 
von Karajan, Otto Klemperer, Hermann Scherchen, Giinther Ramin, and 
Paul Hindemith. Because of the Bach Festival, and doubtless for other 
reasons too, the Modern Music Festival of the Konzerthaus will unfortunately 
not be held as usual this year. 

For the last few months the European Bureau of the Haydn Society 
(founded in Boston, U.S.A., 1949), has been working in the Konzerthaus. 
It is preparing the edition of the complete works of ] lay dn (in sixty volumes 
at least), which was begun by Mandycsewski (Vienna) in 1907 for the Verlag 
Breitkopf und Hartel, - of which only the first few volumes had appeared. 
The Viennese Bureau is making a collection of Haydn manuscripts, especially 
from the monasteries of Lower Austria where they have already unearthed 
some new treasures. Austria has a particular interest in this monumental 
work since the whole production is to be undertaken here by the Haydn- 
Mozart-Presse in Salzburg. Six volumes are to appear this year, the first 
containing four of Haydn’s great Masses in consideration of the fact that this 
is Holy Year. Distribution will follow through the Universal-Edition. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Haydn’s birthplace in Rohrau is 
this year to be turned into a memorial centre. 


3. LITERATURE 


The note introduced into Austrian literature by Franz Kafka (died 1924), 
echoed on unmistakably, though in different keys, in the works of the 
Austrian authors Elias Canetti (whose novel Die Blendung was recently 
translated into French), Hermann Broch and Robert Musil. Now my 
attention is drawn to another important continuation of the same line: 
George Sajko’s novel Auf dem Floss, which has been highly praised by the 
critics. The ‘Preis der Stadt Wien’ for ‘outstanding achievements in the 
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sphere of “Geisteswissenschaft’ was awarded to the young scholar Friedrich 
Heer for his work of fundamental significance: Aufgang Europas.’ 

Fiirstin Mechtilde Lichnowsky’s admirable book Worte tiber Worter has 
appeared in the Bergland-Verlag (Wien). It is dedicated to that great teacher 
of language, Karl Kraus, “dem damals lebenden . . . und heute dem Unster- 
blichen’, and aims at stimulating thought on linguistic matters. From the 
posthumous works of that Viennese philosopher of high integrity, Egon 
Friedell, the Phaidon-Verlag is publishing a Kulturgeschichte Griechenlands: 
this has all the qualities of his earlier works: everything is presented in a 
fresh, unconventional, unpedantic way, with a racy wit and no trace of 
dry-as-dust book-learning. Heinrich Decker has given us an excellent work 
on the little known Baroque sculptor Meinrad Guggenbichler,? whose 
works, scattered in many village churches of the Salzkammergut, suggest 
an affinity with Bernini. The poet Felix Braun, now living in England, has 
brought out his autobiography, a work overcast with a gentle melancholy, 
under the title Das Licht der Welt.» A new edition of Wilhelm Scheret’s 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, brought up to the present day by Dr. Th. 
Schulz, has appeared in the Concordia-Verlag. The scholar, Hans Rutz, 
formerly secretary of the Konzerthaus-Gesellschaft, has brought out in the 
‘Oesterreichischen Buchgemeinschaft’ (Vienna) the first volume of a com- 
pilation which is to present ‘the great musicians of Austria in the light of 
contemporary documents’. He treats first of all Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, and a volume on the Romanticists is to follow. 

Finally, I should like to point out that the excellent Oesterreich’Buch by 
Ernst Marboe, presenting landscape, civilization and life vividly and in an 
attractive form, now also exists in an English edition (Verlag der Oester- 
reichischen Staatsdruckerei). 


4. ART 


The Bruegel-Saal in the Kunsthistorisches Museum has been opened 


again, and has on view eleven pictures which, together with a number of 


drawings and prints, give an almost complete survey of the master’s work. 
Today Bruegel, like Hieronymus Bosch, enjoys an ever-increasing popu- 
larity, probably owing to the surrealist elements in his art; that is what makes 
this exhibition of such immediate actual interest. 

The Albertina has issued a complete survey of all acquisitions from 1945 
to 1949. The two hundred objects, acquired for the most part by means 
of exchange, include works by the modern Austrian artists Schiele, Klimt 

1 Europa-Verlag, Wein, pp. 160 + a commentary embracing the vast scholarly apparatus of the 
work. 


2 Verlag Schroll und Co., Wien. 
3 Herder-Verlag: Thomas-Morus-Presse. 
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and Kokoschka (an appreciation of the latter’s work from the pen of Michel- 
angelo Masciotta appeared recently in a publication of Del Turco, Florence), 
and also by the most modern of all, the amazingly gifted surrealist Ernst 
Fuchs, who after various successes in Turin and Rome has now attracted 
attention in Paris. In the Wiirthle Gallery there were some interesting por- 
traits by the Viennese Josef Dobrowsky. A modern mannerist, he paints 
ladies with pointed noses, around whose pale faces there flit ingeniously 
applied dabs of pure, even crass local colours. The Neue Galerie in Vienna 
has been exhibiting two young artists: the scurrilous, fantastic Paul Flora, 
a great narrative artist with a sense of humour deriving from Alfred Kublin 
and Paul Klee; and Gerhild Diesner of Innsbruck who has worked with 
André Lhote in Paris. 

At the suggestion of their President, Mautner-Markhof, the ‘Vereinigung 
ésterreichischer Industrieller’ has taken pity on the financial distress of artists, 
and has granted the sum of 60,000 Austrian shillings per annum to be ex- 
pended on works of painters and sculptors, which will thus become the 
property of the association and will be gathered together in exhibitions. 
The ‘Verein der Museumsfreunde’, founded in 1921, has recently been 
revived. It intends to use the funds of the society and donations from 
members to acquire works of art for the Viennese museums, to arrange 
lectures and conducted tours, and before long to organize an exhibition: 
Daffinger and his circle. 


§. THE STAGE 


The new director of the Burgtheater, Josef Gielen, is engaged in creating 
for it once again a fixed programme, to include the most important works of 
European drama. Accordingly his first achievement was an excellent pro- 
duction of Paul Claudel’s Soulier de Satin, in which he managed to capture 
the thought sequence in visual form. Then the Goethe-Year gave him a 
welcome excuse for venturing on a brilliant production of Faust, Part 2. 
And it was a venture — in view of the fact that the fine building in the 
Ringstrasse is still in ruins, and the little stage of the “Ronacher’ lacks all 
modern technical devices. Thus, for instance, he could not transport the 
final tableau to an airy heaven, but had to make shift with an altar scene; 
but with what subtle skill this was done, with tremendous candles giving an 
illusion of space and extending the confined stage to the dimensions of 
Diirer’s Apocalypse. Similarly in the ‘klassische Walpurgisnacht’ there was 
evidence of the most sensitive artistic feeling in the combining of surrealist 
elements to fit Goethe’s words. In the Carnival scenes, which had an almost 
spectral effect, the crowd, for which there would have been no room on 
the stage, was placed in the auditorium, which by entrance and exit was 
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always closely linked with the action behind the footlights. For Josef Gielen 
the prime consideration was to bring home to the audience by an imaginative 
and colourful production, that Goethe was an Augenmensch. The third impor- 
tant play of the “Gielen era’ is Strindberg’s Kronbraut, surely one of the finest 
productions to be seen in Europe today. And the audiences are delighted 
by it, especially the Viennese audiences, who ever since the time of Raimund 
have known how to appreciate gifts from the fairies. And it is a fairy oift 
and a delight to the eyes, this Protestant fantasy from the north. The Vien- 
nese gladly put up with all the gloom, and loudly acclaim this masterpiece 
of theatre management which, brought to life by such accomplished actors 
as Kathe Gold and Werner Krauss, has turned out to be the loveliest achieve- 
ment of this theatre season and will certainly be remembered for a long 
time to come. 

Only in three theatres — the Burg, the Josefstadt and the Insel — does the 
contemporary drama still find a refuge, and even here it is represented in the 
main by foreign plays. Apart from these, a few small theatres put on plays 
dealing with present day problems, among them the Theater der Courage, 
the Experiment and the Studio der Hochschulen. These have great good 
intentions, but unfortunately as yet too little discipline, which is after all 
what makes poetry into theatre. We will discuss them when their experi- 
ments have succeeded, as we sincerely hope they may. 
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gift | Ernst Wiechert. By Hans Ebeling. Wisbaden: Limes Verlag. 1947. pp. 167. 


vee In its first form this study appeared in 1937 but in re-issuing it the author has 


CCE subjected it to revision and addition. It will provide a useful introduction to 
tors the life and work of Ernst Wiechert. Students will in particular be grateful for 
>ve~ the general outline of the poet’s development and the detailed chronology 
ong with which the volume ends, the more so since this has been compiled with 
the help of the poet himself. But this is by no means the ultimate analysis 
the and evaluation of Wiechert. Its brevity and a certain woolliness of detail 
the prevent this. It remains, however, an authoritative account of an interesting 
lays personality and a writer who maintained his integrity throughout the difficult 
age, days of the Third Reich. 
ood 


- all Ferdinand Freiligrath. By Herbert Eulenberg. Berlin: Aufbau Verlag 
1948. pp. 116. 

In his short biography Eulenberg attempts a revaluation and a rehabilitation 
of the sincere democrat and patriot who like Victor Hugo preferred exile to 
the renunciation of his principles. He certainly succeeds in making Freiligrath 
a living and warm personality and in pointing to the value of his precepts for 
the German of today. His political rule and influence are examined with 
particular clarity and his work as a translator is also appreciated in some 
detail. The brevity of the study allows of little more than an introduction to 
Freiligrath the writer but it does provoke the desire to take up the dusty 
volume to look again with the poet at the hopes and bitternesses of 1848. 


erl- 


Gruss der Insel an Hans Carossa. Frankfurt am Main: Insel Verlag. 1948. 
pp. 259. DM 9. 


His publishers and friends presented this miscellany of greetings to Carossa on 
his seventieth birthday. Anton Kippenberg describes Carossa's first approach 
to the Insel Verlag; Bithell writes on Carossa in England; Anton Coolen pays 
a Dutch tribute; Alois Winklhofer writes a neighbour's impression. Some 
have sent chapters from unpublished works, others brief narrative and 
descriptive sketches and yet others have paid their respects in verse. Apart 
from a Novelle by Ludwig Curtius, reminiscent of Paul Ernst, and a short 
sketch by Ernst Penzoldt, the fragmentary nature of the contributions and 
their wide diversity prevent the general impression from being deep though 
there can be no doubt of the sincere and affectionate homage in which they 
are presented. It is a pleasant, readable volume but not always an impressive 
one. 
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Wieland. Sein Leben, sein Werk, seine Welt. Mit 23 Bildern und Beilagen. 


~~ 
> 
v 


Die 


By Friedrich Sengle. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Buchhandlung. 


1949. pp. 610. 

Wieland, a figure hitherto somewhat disdained by literary historians, is even 
today regarded by many as ungerman, unchristian and immoral. The present 
book does not dismiss him with one or other of these labels, but strikes at the 
roots of his — admittedly elusive — personality and gives a careful analysis of 
his work, without undue deviation into the question of literary sources. 
Selecting a few salient features from the author's presentation, we find that 
Wieland’s sojourn with the workaday Bodmer amounted to a complete 
denial of his artistic personality. His study of Shakespeare aroused his own 
genius and later he learned the secret of a creative life from Shaftesbury. 
Once away from Bodmer, he abandoned the attempt to produce monu- 
mental works with a serious flavour and developed his mastery of the psycho- 
logical novel. Wieland, it is claimed, did as much for the German novel as 
Klopstock for the lyric or Lessing for the drama. 

The author gives some attention to the Shakespeare translation, which, he 
says, is an adaption of Shakespeare to the spirit of the ‘sixties, and then inter- 
prets Don Sylvio as a final rejection of Bodmer’s championship of “Das 
Wunderbare’ in poetry. Then comes an illuminating analysis of Agathon and 
of Wieland’s relation to the ‘Sturm und Drang’ in his Weimar period. With 
his Oberon, Wieland gives the classicism of Weimar a humorous turn and 
finally, we see him crushed by the impact of merciless criticism from the 
Romautic school. This book is certainly a most illuminating study and fills a 
distinct gap in literary criticism. 


ie fetten und die mageren Jahre. By Karl Scheffler. Miinchen und Leipzig: 


Paul List. 1948. (2nd edition.) pp. 444. 
Karl Scheffler was for many years the editor of the magazine Kunst und 
Kiinstler and thus a central figure in Germany’s cultural life. This auto- 
biography is a charming account of his work during the last fifty years, of 
the path which German art has followed during this period and of the people, 
many of them famous, whom the author has met in German cultural and 
social circles. The second part of the book, which deals with his life since 
1933, is particularly topical and Scheffler’s own integrity during the difficult 
eriod has been acknowledged by the University of Ziirich, which awarded 
him an honorary degree towards the end of the war. 


deutsche Tragddie von Lessing bis Hebbel. 2 vols. By Benno von Wiese. 
Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe. 1948. pp. 351 and 503. 

This presentation of the culmination of German tragedy couples an exact 
analysis of the individual works with a general view of the development of 
this art form in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Germany. The author 
shows the path of tragedy between the two poles of theodicy and nihilism and 
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his contention is that tragedy centres around the relationship between man 
and the Divine. From Lessing's conception of tragedy as theodicy, as justifica- 
tion of the divine essence of the world, we pass on to the conflict with dae- 
monic forces evinced in Goethe’s character dramas, whereas Schiller’s dramas 
show us the tragic fate of those who try to realize the divine idea in this world 
of compromise. This interpretation of man as the bearer of the Divine was 
carried further by the post-Kantian idealistic philosophers, but rejected by 
Kleist, who considered that the Divine was immanent in the apparently 
chaotic world of sense and whose heroes suffer a tragic fate because they fail 
to penetrate through this chaos to its divine essence. As the nineteenth 
century proceeds, tragedy moves more and more away from theodicy and 
the Divine becomes increasingly problematic. Grillparzer’s tragedies point to 
the complete disparity between the divine order and the chaotic universe and 
with Grabbe and Biichner, whose tragedies show the fate of man as a finite 
being, all reference to the Divine disappears. In conclusion, the author shows 
how Hebbel attempts to retain some reference to the Divine in his dramas and 
how this problem of belief and unbelief has persisted in German tragedy up 
to the present day. 


Goethes Weltanschauung. Reden und Aufsatze. By Eduard Spranger. Wies- 
baden: Insel. 1949. pp. 255. 


This book is a collection of addresses and essays which were originally 
delivered or written between the years 1924 and 1941. The first essay, which 
bears the title of the book, outlines the framework of the whole study and 
shows how Goethe's views on the creation and the creator grew from a 
youthful mixture of religion, philosophy and imagination, which gradually 
assumed more concrete form during the years of scientific study. Goethe's 
organic development is the subject of the second essay, where the author ably 
supports the thesis that Goethe's poetry and science both derive from his one 
unity of being. Then follow two essays entitled “Goethe und die mensch- 
lichen Lebensalter’ and “Goethe als Greis’. The next essay formulates Goethe’s 
views on ‘Die Resultate des Lebens’ from evidence provided by a work which 
accompanied him throughout his whole life, namely Wilhelm Meister. The 
place of Makarie’s moral astrology in the apparently realistic philosophy of 
the Wanderjahre is the theme of the sixth essay and the two final essays deal with 
Goethe's attitude to metaphysical problems. 


Georg Biichner. Politik. Dichtung. Wissenschaft. By Karl Viétor. Bern: 
A. Francke. 1949. pp. 299. S. Fr. 11.80 and 15.50. 


Biichner can now be considered amply compensated for the neglect which he 
suffered during the last century. Professor Viétor’s is the fourth major study 
to be devoted to him in recent years and is a comprehensive account of his 
life, work and times. Biichner’s political activities, seen against the historical 
background of his age, are dealt with first and a chapter is then devoted to 
each of his works. Professor Viétor then passes to an analysis of his scientific 
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and philosophical thought and, after a short excursus on the last years of 
Biichner’s life, deals with his reception in Germany up to the Expressionist 
movement. The final chapter is devoted to Biichner’s relation to his own age 
and to contemporary movements such as Young Germany. A chronological 
table of the main events in Biichner’s life is appended but a bibliography and 
index, which would have been helpful, are both lacking. This is the most 
informative work on Biichner to date but its appeal to the general reader is 
likely to be reduced by the discursive treatment employed; its effect is to 
obscure the figure of Biichner, who can most properly be interpreted by a 
mind more, and not less radical than his own. 


Morikes Weltanschauung. By Hans Walder. Ziirich: Rascher. 1922. pp. 166. 


After a short exposition of the fundamental premises of the Romantic school, 
the author proceeds to a thorough investigation of all aspects of Mérike’s 
thought, supporting his conclusions with evidence from MGrike’s letters and 
poems and above all, from the novel Maler Nolten. It is found that the plastic- 
ity and strict form of Mérike’s poctry distinguishes him from the romantic 
poets, but that his work is without that reference to the spirit of the age which 
characterizes Keller's writings. Mérike thus stands midway between the 
subjectivism of the dying Romantic school and the realism of Keller. 


Das Leben des schlesischen Dichters Johann Christian Giinther. 1695-1723. 

By Wilhelm Kramer. Godesberg: Helmut Kiipper vormals Georg 
Bondi. 1950. pp. 360. 
Here we have an authoritative account of the short but adventurous life of 
the greatest lyric poet of modern Germany before Klopstock. The author, 
who has edited also the historical and critical edition of Giinther’s works, 
gives a fascinating account of the Silesian landscape, of the social and intel- 
lectual climate of the age and of Giinther’s own struggle to realize his poetic 
gifts in the face of overwhelming difficulties. The material for the book was 
collected in Silesia from sources which to a large extent have not survived the 
devastation of war or the subsequent change of régime. 


Sir Halewyn. By Sir Alexander Gray. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 19409. 

pp. 87. §s. | 
Sir Alexander Gray has translated — mainly it would scem on train journeys! 
— some thirty-six examples of European ballads and folk-songs. He has chosen 
to render them not merely into Scots but also to transfer local allusion corres- 
pondingly. This he has done with skill and success. It is, of course, an unusu- 
ally difficult task to translate folk-songs as well known and as well loved as 
some he has included. There is something about a folk-song like “Muss 1 
denn’ which must inevitably defy the boldest translator, as is clear by the 
rendering of the last stanza which begins: 

In a year, in a year, when the corn is cut, corn is cut, 

I'll be back and that you'll see. 
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On the other hand his rendering of ‘Es steht ein Baum in Odenwald’ which 
begins: 
There stands a tree in lythe Strathdon 

is quite successful. The translations include versions of German and Dutch 
songs and ballads and though most are traditional the final three are taken 
from Der kleine Rosengarten by Hermann Léns. The introductory notes 
which offer a general commentary on the poems and their important folk- 
song themes together with the glossary of Scots terms make of this collection 
an easy and attractive approach to one aspect of European folk literature. 


Antike und Christentum an der Wiege der Deutschen Sprache. By Theodor 
Frings. Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1949. pp. 37. DM 4.80. 
This essay of twenty-eight pages, delivered as a lecture at the re-opening 
ceremony of the Saxon Academy of Sciences in December 1948, is written 
in an admirably lucid and deceptively simple style. Such simplicity can only 
result from hard, unremitting toil; nobody who has followed the author's 
labours and who has profited from studying his masterly Germania Romana 
will be misled by the elegant ease of the presentation. 
Leaning lightly against the drawers containing the material for the Old High 
German Dictionary — when, alas, will publication begin: — Professor Frings 
deals authoritatively with the patient and devoted manner in which Christian 
notions like gratia, misericordia and above all spiritus sanctus were made palatable 
and intelligible to Germanic heathens, and under his expert guidance seemingly 
dry collections of glosses come to life and reveal their civilizing mission. 
From consideration of officium, ministrare, honor, dignitas, servire, we pass to 
Deus (fro, neriend. truhtin, herro—a comparative modelled on senior — and 
got) and then to various words for ‘strength’, ‘power’ and ‘virtue’. Finally, 
the author deals with the realm of thought and reflection (sensus, ratio, 
intellectus, intelligentia, etc.) which leads us, via eighteenth-century Bildung 
and Goethean Geistesbildung, to modern meaning and usage of Kunst and 
Wissenschaft. To Leibniz Wissenschaft was das Niitzliche, to Goethe das 
Bildende, to Mommsen das Geistig-Imperiale, to Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
imbued with classical Greek ideas, das Géttliche. To Professor Frings, Wissen- 
schaft has become an utterly depersonalized notion with pretensions to be a 
synonym for Wahrheit. He ends on this uneasy note. 


(F. NorMAN) 


Ziirichdeutsche Grammatik. By Albert Weber. Ziirich: Schweizer Spiegel 
Verlag. 1948. pp. 400. 
This exhaustive study shows how rich and varied the Ziirich dialect is. Those 
to whom the word ‘grammar’ brings painful schoolday reminisences will find 
that the book, although a philologist’s paradise, is clearly intelligible to the 
layman. It is, of course, primarily addressed to natives of Ziirich and provides 
them with a norm to distinguish between the dialect and the ‘Schriftsprache’. 
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Der Tausendjahringe Rosenstrauch. Deutsche Gedichte aus tausend Jahren, 


Selected and edited by Felix Braun. Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 1949. 
pp. 680. 


The new edition of this comprehensive anthology of German lyric poetry is 
most welcome; it is undoubtedly the best of its kind now available. Poems by 
some 200 writers are contained in it (the work of living poets is excluded) and 
the contents range from the “‘Wessobrunner Gebet’ to the poems of Albrecht 
Haushofer and Hans Leifhelm. The volume is cast on so generous a scale that 
the editor has been able to give a truly representative selection from the work 
of the major poets; Hélderlin, for example, is represented by twenty-four and 
Morike by twenty-two poems. Where the number of poems is small, relative 
to the importance of the poet (as in the case of Rilke), the causes will be found 
to be beyond the editor's control. Most of the well-known ‘anthology- 
pieces’ will be found here, but the volume is notable for the large number of 
unexpected treasures which the editor has unearthed and made available for 
us. Felix Braun introduces the anthology with a charming “Geleit’, in which 
he gives the very simple principle upon which his selection was based. Beauty 
was his aim and he sought it “im Zwiefachen: in der Anschaulichkeit und der 
Musik’. This is a poct’s anthology, compiled with impeccable taste. 


Aufforderung zum Zuhéren. Lyrik und Prosa junger Autoren. Edited by 


Hermann Lewy. Berlin: Allgemeiner deutscher Verlag. 1949. pp. 112. 
DM 3.80. 


This anthology contains examples of the work of twenty-one young writers 
drawn from the cities, villages and towns of Germany and coming from all 
walks of life; some are factory workers, some are students or teachers, some 
are already established authors. The youngest of them is not more than 
twenty and the oldest not more than thirty-five. The anthology is made up 
of poems, prose sketches and miniature dramas and, taken as a whole, gives a 
considerable insight into the mood and outlook of the present generation. The 
standard of the prose writing is higher than that of the verse — notable 
exceptions being Ingeborg Euler's “Wer ist Andreas’ or the poems by Giinter 
Kunert, whose “Aufforderung zum Zuhéren’ gives the volume its title. The 
memory of the war weighs heavily upon all these writers but the monotony 
which this produces is offset by their lack of sophistication and the freshness 
imparted to the recurrent themes of post-war German literature. 


Education and Society in Modern Germany. By R. H. Samuel and R. Hinton 


Thomas. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 1949. pp. 191. 12s. 6d. 


The title might be slightly misleading in that this is essentially a study of 
education in Germany from the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
society is only introduced as an explanation of the main educational develop- 
ments. The authors have surveyed the full range of educational activity from 
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the primary school to adult education and from curricula to administration. 
They have included in their chapters a great wealth of detail and have avoided 
giving too much prominence to the details of the influence of the Third 
Reich. Indeed the wealth of detail is almost excessive since enforced condensa- 
tion has presumably led to less discussion of the facts and statistics included 
than might have been desired. It is, however, probably better to have the 
facts rather than merely the conclusions if something had to be sacrificed. 
The authors, who are particularly well qualified to do so, have also included 
a useful chapter on post-war conditions and on the whole their contribution 
to the study of educational development is a useful and well documented one. 


~~ 
~ 


- Irrweg einer Nation. By Alexander Abusch. Berlin: Aufbau Verlag. 
1946. pp. 272. RM 4.80. 


The author calls his study “Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis deutscher Geschichte’. 
He endeavours to explain the developments of the last fifty years by relating 
them to earlier tendencies and events. The earlier chapters largely form an 
attack on Luther, Frederick II and Bismarck and as a whole the approach 
seems to be governed too much by modern Marxist principles and too little 
by an understanding of contemporary social fact and circumstance to offer a 
very balanced guide even to later developments. 


Jakob Burckhardt und Nietzsche. By Edgar Salin. Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider. 1948. (2nd edition.) pp. 264. 

Nietzsche als Ausnahme. Zur Zerstoérung des Willens zur Macht. By Karl 
August Gotz. Freiburg: Verlag Karl Alber. 1949. pp. 219. 


The appearance of two more books on Nietzsche shows that he is still a bone 
of contention among German thinkers. The first of these two studies is based. 
on a series of lectures delivered at Basel University in 1935. It gives a full 
account of Nietzsche's relationship with his elder colleague, the Basel historian 
of art and culture, Jakob Burckhardt. The author shows how they were first 
brought together by their love of ancient Greek culture and their admiration 
of Schopenhauer, and how the crisis of European culture at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war and their common stand against the decadence of their 
age, strengthened the tie between them. But an estrangement followed the 
publication of Nietzsche’s second ‘Unzeitgemiasse Betrachtung’, which 
Burckhardt felt to be an attack upon hinssell. Everywhere combating the 
thesis that Burckhardt simply failed to understand the mature works of his 
former friend, the author insists that Burckhardt regarded Nietzsche as the 
prophet of the new age which must inevitably follow contemporary decad- 
ence. But although Burckhardt, like the Romans of the late Empire, realized 
that the days of the civilization whose child he was were numbered, he could 
not bring himself to speed the death of this civilization by embracing Nietz- 
sche’s ‘Umwertung aller Werte’. 
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In passing, the author contrasts Burckhardt’s empirical outlook with Nietz- 
sche’s method of thinking. The latter is subjected to careful scrutiny in the 
second study, which provides both an excellent exposition and a sound critic- 
ism of Nietzsche’s philosophy. Its main contribution to Nietzsche studies is 
its clear demonstration of the close relationship between Nietzsche’s personality 
and his philosophy. The latter is not founded upon observation of nature and 
life. On the contrary, Nietzsche's point of departure is an acute consciousness 
of his own desire to be a ‘great exception’. He then generalizes from his own 
experience and because he himself aims at egoism and immoderation in life, 
he insists that these qualities constitute the metaphysical essence of life in 
general. The various contradictions inherent in his thought can thus only be 
understood by relating them back to their common source, namely to his 
experience and knowledge of himself. The author makes it clear that we shall 
fail to do this if, following many Nietzsche scholars, we regard Nietzsche's 
utterances merely as protests against the decadence of his age, instead of as 
emanating from this awareness of his own personality. 

The central feature of this awareness is found to be Nietzsche's realization that 
he is essentially a weak and unbalanced person, tired and atraid of life. His 
philosophy, as he himself admits, springs from the desire to cure this his 
‘illness’, a fact which once again points to the intimate connection between 
Nietzsche's personality and his thought. The author shows how Nietzsche 
tried to find the remedy to his illness in illusion, especially in aesthetic illusion, 
in knowledge, and in mental intoxication. The work is concluded by a short 
review of recent Nietzsche literature, where the author summarizes his own 
contribution to the problems discussed. 


Existence and Being. By Martin Heidegger. With an introduction by Werner 
Brock. London: Vision Press. 1949. pp. 399. . 


This is the first publication in English of a portion ot Heidegger’s work and 
aims at preparing the ground for a more exhaustive study of the conte mporary 
philosopher’s thought, which, it is hoped, will follow as soon as his main 
work, Being and Time, has been translated. 

More than half the book is taken up by Dr. Brock’s introduction, which gives 
an account not only of the four essays of Heidegger here published, but also 
of Being and Time itself, for Heidegger's thought can only be understood in 
the light of this work. Then follow the four essays, two of which are on 
Hélderlin. The one interprets the late elegy, Homecoming and demonstrates 
what a poet such as Hélderlin sought to convey to his fellow men. The other 
discusses the essence of poetry. Finally come two purely philosophical essays 
entitled On the essence of Truth and What is Metaphysics. All four essays deal 
with the problem of ‘Being’, fundamental to Heidegger’s thought and the 
final essay attempts to eludicate this problem by reference to ‘Nothingness’, 
which Heidegger believes to be something encountered in life itself and not 
merely in logical thought. 
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Philosophical Lectures: 1818-1819. Hitherto Unpublished. By S. T. Coleridge. 


Edited by Kathleen Coburn. London: Pilot Press. 1949. pp. 480. 


This book, the product of years of work by a highly competent scholar on 
Coleridge manuscripts and marginalia, is a thoroughly successful contribution 
to the advancement of Coleridge's status as a philosophical thinker. Miss 
Coburn has discovered and edited the manuscript, hitherto presumed lost, of 
Coleridge's lectures on philosophy, delivered between December 1818 and 
March 1819. In these lectures, Coleridge’s discussion of individual philosophers 
is a means to the end of explaining the history of thought as a whole. We are 
everywhere impressed by his thorough grasp of the problems and, above all, 
by his deep understanding of contemporary German philosophy, from Kant 
to Schelling. Coleridge, it appears, is no mere mystic, but insists that reason 
alone, without the aid of religion, can take us a long way along the path of 
knowledge. Yet he considers that religion and rational thought are by no 
means mutually exclusive. Indeed, these lectures show him constantly aiming 
at the harmony of heart and head. But he is anxious to extend the realm of 
the latter and to prevent prejudice from assigning problems to the religious 
sphere when they can be understood from a purely rational angle. Thus we 
see Coleridge trying to deal intelligently with the occult, as well as with the 
more orthodox philosophical problems of materialism and idealism. 


Kierkegaard und der Verftihrer. By Walter Rehm. Miinchen: Verlag Hermann 


Rinn. 1949. pp. 620. 


This interesting and detailed analysis of Kierkegaard’s personality shows how 
he possessed all the characteristics of a genuine ‘romantic’, in spite of his 
professed hatred of the romantic school. We see Kierkegaard playing with 
endless possibilities instead of settling down to something definite and actual. 
We see him the victim of his own conception of irony, hiding his ego behind. 
a veil of pseudonyms and shunning the bonds of society by imagining himself 
a possible seducer. 

This brings us to the central theme of the book, which is to represent Kierke- 
gaard’s life and work as haunted by the idea of seduction. Beginning with an 
interpretation of the “Tagebuch des Verfiihrers’, the author proceeds to show 
how this theme permeates Kierkegaard’s aesthetic, ethic and religious thought. 
The figure of the seducer, aesthetically grand but morally corrupt, yet wavers 
between the aesthetic and moral planes, and finally tries to overcome both 
by rising to the religious, thus mirroring Kierkegaard’s own development. 
Not for nothing has the author chosen as the motto of the book Kierkegaard’s 
own words: ‘Es ging ein Riss durch sein Wesen.’ Seen from the religious 
plane, art appears as something uncanny and dishonourable and yet demands 
its right. The result is that Kierkegaard’s Christianity becomes hopelessly 
paradoxical. These contradictions in Kierkegaard’s being form the price he 
paid for his ‘daemonic personality’. 
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Das Land der Griechen. By Wilhelm Hausenstein. Munich: Kurt Desch. 


1947. pp. 132. 

Hausenstein dedicated his volume of impressions to the painter Karl Rott- 
mann, whose Greek landscapes are one of the treasures in Munich’s Neue 
Pinakothek. He introduces his impressions by an appreciation of these paint- 
ings, drawing attention to the artist’s realistic and timeless treatment of his 
subjects and revelling in their wealth of colour. In his own descriptions he 
has clearly followed the same principles. He describes the towns and villages, 
seascapes and landscapes, which he visited while on a Studienreise in 1932, 
avoiding, it seems, every attempt to recall for us any particular past or present 
age and he too seems to have been most impressed by the colour of land, sea 
and sky. Many photographs have been included to illustrate this timeless 
aspect of the Greek landscape though they seem on the whole to be comple- 
mentary rather than illustrative of the text. The volume was originally 
published in 1933. This is the third edition but the first to appear since 1934. 


Kleine Schriften. By Katharma Kippenberg. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1948. 


pp. 137. 

The authoress has here collected the biographical and critical essays and the 
prose studies which she published during the period 1907-44. There are two 
essays of particular interest on Rilke — “Rainer Maria Rilke zum Gedichtnis’ 
(1927) and ‘Erinnerungen an Rainer Maria Rilke in Paris’ (1942). Others deal 
with Hofmannsthal — ‘Hugo von Hofmannsthal zum Gedachtnis’ (1934) the 
Danish novelist Pontoppidans — ‘Henrik Pontoppidans Hans im Gliick’ (1907). 
Among the most attractive features of the volume are the prose miniatures — 
such as ‘Der Dichter und die Végel’ or ‘Gesprach mit einem abwesenden 
Freunde’ — which were originally written for inclusion in ‘Festschriften’ in 
honour of Hans Carossa, Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Ricarda Huch and 
others. 


Sechs Essays. By we ea teidelberg: Lambert Schneider. 1948. 


pp. 149. (Schriften d r W andl: ing. Nr. 3.) 


These essays are dedicated to Karl Jaspers, to whose philosophy and person- 
ality the authoress acknowledges a particular debt. Two of the essays — 
‘Die verborgene Tradition’ and ‘Juden in der Welt von gestern’ deal with 
aspects of the Jewish problem, the second of these being a commentary on 
Stefan Zweig's autobiograph y, The World of Yesterday, and the first an in- 
vestigation of the theme of the pariah in literature and the arts. The existen- 
tialism of Heidegger and Jaspers and its historical origins, is dealt with fully in 
‘Was ist Existenz-Philosophic’ and in the essay entitled ‘Ueber den Imperial- 
ismus the authoress turns to the political and sociological field and investigates 
the modern form of this phenomenon. ‘Franz Kafka’ is a brilliant exposition 
of the literary and intellectual quality of this writer, who is also treated in 
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the essay “Die verborgene Tradition’. This book is the product of a bold and 
original mind and is remarkable for its lucidity. 


Stefan Zweig und der humanitare Gedanke. By Richard Friedenthal. Esslingen 
a. Neckar: Bechtle-Verlag. 1948. pp. 26. 


This memorial originally took the form of a lecture delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin in 1948 and is reprinted from the Gedenkbuch fiir Stefan Zweig, 
edited by Hanns Arens. It is a personal reminiscence of Zweig, covering his 
life, his work, his tragic end and the ideals which guided him. It is a model of 
restrained eloquence, moving without sentimentality and informative with- 
out obscuring the image of its subject which Richard Friedenthal vividly 
projects. 


Unser Weg durch die Nacht. Worte an meine schweizer Freunde. By 
Gertrud von le Fort. Wiesbaden: Insel. 1949. pp. 19. 


An apologia for ‘the other Germany’, written from the Christian standpoint 
with the purpose of encouraging a charitable attitude in Swiss readers. Frau 
von le Fort, who lived and suffered in Germany during the war, has many 
acute and revealing observations to make upon the effect which events had 
upon her and those around her. She notes her sudden realization of the 
fragility of civilized values, the immense power of active evil over men 
ethically sound by conventional standards, the worthlessness of purely formal 
piety and the tendency for confessional differences to disappear in face of a 
threat to all Christian values. Making a virtue of necessity, she concludes 
that since she was condemned to live through this black period, it was best 
for her to do so inside rather than outside Germany. 


Weisse Wolken iiber gelber Erde. By Herbert Tichy. Vienna: Ullstein Verlag. 
1948. pp. 379. 
The fascination of the East so gripped the author that he spent seven years in 
China living as nearly as one of the Chinese as it is possible for a Westerner to 
live. He succumbed — and this does seem the proper term — to their simple 
fatalism and their naive culture so that he endured all the implied ills and 
hardships in order to share their experiences. His record is largely the un- 
pretentious narrative of intimate detail based on what he did and saw between 
1941 and 1947. There is so little reflection of the war that one can only wonder 
at the political detachment, even disinterest, of the author’s approach. Prob- 
ably this too is the result of the impact of China. Interesting as the account 
undoubtedly is and admirable as is the modest sincerity of the writing, one 
misses even that small amount of purposeful direction which would have 
given the experiences and their relation more power and more coherence. 
Even if the author made this concession to the spirit of the people for whom 
he has so much affection, one can onlv feel that the book is the poorer for 
its absence. 
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Die Gefangenen Gottes. Eine Quaker-Chronik. By Julius Berstl. Stuttgart: 
Reclam. 1948. pp. 285. 
Julius Berstl is already known in this country as the author of a book on 
Edmund Kean. This new novel has as its theme the first Quaker movement 
during the reign of Oliver Cromwell and Charles II. The story is related by a 
contemporary chronicler, a servant in the house of a nobleman who is at 
first a bitter opponent of the new faith, but who finally accepts it, thereby 
becoming reconciled with his children, who in the course of the story turn 
from their dissolute and purposeless living to the new ideals. The rise of the 
Quaker movement in the face of enormous opposition from the Orthodox 
Church forms the background of this family tale and the author gives a 
realistic account of the lives and deeds of Quaker leaders such as George Fox 
and William Penn. 


¥ 


'¢ Geschichte des Dr. Johannes Faustus. By Paul Weitershagen. Frankfurt- 
am-Main: Dr. Walter Barbier Verlag. 1948. pp. 99. 

Weitershagen recounts the story of Faust, as it appears in the medieval sources, 
as a simple narrative. The volume is generously illustrated with pen drawings 
by K. J. Blisch and together they form a modest but pleasant introduction to 
the Faust legend. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Lyric Poetry 

Kathe Braun-Prager, Stern im Schnee. Ausgewahlte Gedichte. Vienna: Amandus. 
1949. pp. 173. 

Eckhart Peterich, Gedichte. Frieburg i. Br. 1949. pp. 148. DM 5.20. 

Das Goldene Zeitalter. Nordamerikanische Lyrik des 19. Jahrhunderts. Nachdicht- 
ungen von K. E. Meurer. Heidelberg: Hermann Meister. 1948. pp. 135. 

Hans Schaften, Gott wirf mich nicht zu Deinen Steinen. K6éln: Balduin Pick. 19409. 
pp. $0. 


Fiction 
L. G. Bachmann, Singen und Sagen. Roman des Minnesangs. Vienna: Osterreichis- 
cher Bundesverlag. 1948. pp. 616. 


Biography and Memoirs 

Herbert von Dirksen, Moskau. Tokio. London. Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen 21 
zwanzig Jahren deutscher Aussenpolitik. 1919-1938. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
1949. pp. 240. DM 12.80. 

Otto Weissel, Genf einst und jetzt. Erinnerungen und Betrachtungen. Geneva: La 
Siréne. 1949. pp. 135. 

Ernst Sommer, Villon. Bild einer Zeit und eines Menschen. Berlin: Aufbau. 1949. 


pp. 287. 
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Criticism 

Vilhelm Grénbeck, Goethe. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1949. pp. 560. DM 16. 

Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins. Ed. Eduard Castle. Vols. 48-51. Vienna: 
Osterreichischer Bundesverlag. 1946-47. 

Goethe. Festschrift zum 200. Geburtstag. Hrsg. im Auftrage des Bundesministeriums 
fiir Unterricht in Gemeinschaft mit dem Wiener Goethe-Verein von Eduard 
Castle. Vienna: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag. 1949. (Vols. 52-3 of the 
Chronik des Wiener Goethe-Vereins.) 

Haags Cultureel Centrum: Goethe. Tentonstelling in het Gemeentemuseum te’s Graven- 
hage ter Uherdenking voen Goethe. Ed. L. J. C. Boucher. pp. 79. 

Goethe: Leben und Schaffen: Ausstellung der Stadt Bielefeld. Bielefeld: Velhagen u. 
Klasing. 1949. pp. 40. 

Universitat Ziirich: Feier zum 200. Geburtstag von J. W. Goethe. Eimleitung durch 
den Rektor. Festrede von Prof. Staiger: “Goethe und das Schicksal des 
Menschen. Ziirich: Conzett u. Huber. 1949. pp. 19. 

Ernst Alker, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung von Goethes Tod bis zur Gegenwart. 
Vol. I. Stuttgart: Cotta. 1949. pp. 453. 

Emil Ermatinger, Deutsche Dichter 1700-1900. Eine Geistesgeschichte in Lebens- 
bildern. Erster Teil: Vom Beginn der Aufklarung bis zu Goethes Tod. 
Zweiter Teil: Vom Beginn des deutschen Idealismus bis zum Ausgang des 
Realismus. Bonn: Universitats-Verlag. 1948 and 1949. pp. 432 and $94. 

Gerhard Fricke, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Tiibingen: Dr. M. Matthiesen & 
Co. 1949. pp. 388. 

Hermann Schneider, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung nach ihren Epochen dargestelle. 
Vol. I. Bonn: Athendum-Verlag. 1949. pp. 347. 

Franz Josef Brecht, Schicksal und Auftrag des Menschen. Philosophische Interpreta- 
tionen =u Rainer Maria Rilkes Duineser Elegien. Miinchen/ Basel: Ernst Rein- 
hardt. 1949. pp. 302. | 

Helene von Lerber, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. Der Mensch in der Spannung. Miin- 
chen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt. 1949. pp. 384. 

B. Q. Morgan & A. R. Hohlfeld, German Literature in British Magazines. 1750- 
1860. Madison: Wisconsin U.P. 1949. pp. 364. 

Karl Kindt, Klopstock. Berlin-Spandau: Wichern Verlag Herbert Renner. 1948. 
(2nd edition.) pp. 564. 

Karl Kindt, Der Spieler Gottes. Shakespeares Hamlet als christliches Welttheater. 
Ibid. 1948. pp. 153. 

Eudo C. Mason, Der Zopf des Munchhausen. Eine Skizze im Hinblick auf Rilke. 
Christ Heute. I Folge. 6 Heft. Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag. 1949. pp. 85. 

Frieda Margarete Reuschle, Wir leben lichte Tore zu bereiten. Max Reuschle. Weg 
eines Dichters. Stuttgart: Philipp Otto R6hm. 1949. pp. 109. 

Will Rink, Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Ein Leben neben der Zeit. Niirnberg: 
Sebaldus. 1948. pp. 337. 

Kurt Vancsa, Franz Grillparzer. Eine Studie. Vienna: Amandus. 1946. pp. 35. 

Oskar Maurus Fontana, Wiener Schauspieler von Mitterwiirzer bis Maria Eis. Vienna: 
Amandus. 1948. pp. 296. 

Edgar Hederer, Novalis. Ibid. 1949. pp. 421. 
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Texts 

Novalis, Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Hymnen an die Nacht. Geistliche Lieder. 
Blackwell's Plain Texts. Oxford: Blackwell. 1949. pp. 182. 

Schiller, Don Carlos. Ed. with introduction and notes by H. B. Garland. London: 
Harrap. 1949. pp. xxii + 234. 

Lenz, Die Soldaten. With an introduction by Leonard Forster. Cambridge Plain 
Texts. Cambridge U.P. 1950. pp. 69. 

Holz & Schlaf, Die Familie Selicke. With an introduction by Humphrey Trevelyan. 
Cambridge Plain Texts. Cambridge U.P. 1950. pp. 80. 


Miscellaneous 

Thomas Carlyle, Das Diamantenhalsband. Nachwort von J. von Guenther. Heidel- 
berg: Hermann Meister. 1948. pp. 146. 

Deutsche Biicher 1933-1945. Eine kritische Auswahl. Wiirttembergische Biblio- 
thekgesellschaft. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1949. pp. 137. DM 3. 

Festgabe an das Osterreichische Staatsarchiv. Vienna: Rudolf Rohrer. 1949. 

Hyperion. Kunstkalender 1950. Miinchen: Desch. 

Ottmar Kerber, Die Kunst im Wandel der Zeitalter. Die Gesetzlichkeit ihrer Entfal- 
tung. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1949. pp. 348. DM 22.50. 

Nikolaus Kopernicus, Erster Entwurf seines Weltsystems. Ed. and trans. by F. 
Rossmann. Miinchen: Hermann Rinn. No date. pp. 100. 

Will Rink, Amerika — Traum und Grenze. Eine Geschichte der neuen Welt. Niirnberg: 
Sebaldus. 1947. pp. 272. 

Walther Ruth, Neuere Methoden phonetischer Forschung. Wien: Rudolf Rohrer. 
1949. pp. $7. 

E. H. Buschbeck, Austria. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. pp. 251. 


Periodicals 

Aevum: Rassegna di scienze storiche linguistiche e filologiche. Publicata per cura della 
facolta di lettere dell’ Universita cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Milan. 19409. 

Glanz. Heft I. 1949. Miinchen: Desch. 

Hamburger akademische Rundschau. 3 |g. 8-10 Heft. Hamburg: Hansischer Gilden- 
verlag. 1949. 

Thema: Zeitschrift fiir die Einheit der Kultur. Heft 7. Jan. 1940. Hamburg: Amer- 
bach Verlag Curt Brauns. 

Trivium: Schweizerische Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft. Jz. 7. Hefte 3-4. 
Ziirich: Artemis. 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. Bd. 70. Heft 3. 1949. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
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ANTON SCHROLL’S KUNSTLERMONOGRAPHIEN (Vienna) 


BY HANNAH M. M. CLoss 


Ir amidst the ruins of post-war Europe one often searches in vain for signs of 
true reconstruction, one may at least glimpse a momentary ray of hope when 
meeting with the truly remarkable list of publications (each $3.75) issued by the 
firm of Messrs. Anton Schroll, Vienna. 

That works so specialized and at once so tastefully produced should have been 
printed and re-printed under such adverse conditions testifies both to the persistence 
of Austrian culture and to the imagination and infatigable zeal of the publishers. 
The monographs listed comprise the widest range, offering in a form palatable 
to the general reader, the results of painstaking and scholarly research. 

The book on Antonio Pisanello for instance, is indeed the first comprehensive 
work in the German language to be published on the painter. Nearly all Pisanello’s 
mural paintings have disappeared but Herr Bernhard Degenhart’s exact but sensi- 
tive monograph with its countless illustrations of the artist’s pencil sketches of the 
beasts, birds and fashionably dressed courtiers well justifies the glowing eulogies 
sung by many an Italian poet in praise of this fifteenth-century artist whose colour- 
ful imagination and inexhaustible delight in detailed nature, made him the most 
popular exponent of a courtly art which had produced such seemingly unique 
frescoes as those of the Palazzo Consilio in Trient and the Casa Borromeo in Milan. 

At the same time Pisanello is displayed as a consummate portrait painter. Herein, 
as in his exquisite rendering of animals, he foreshadows the German painter Lukas 
Cranach whose jewelled and enamelled forms illustrated by Hanz Posse’s mono- 
graph reflect a world in which the courtly element has already been replaced by 
the somewhat uncouth fantasies of a German ‘Renaissance’. But the spirit that was 
already (as in Cranach’s contemporaries Wolf Huber and Altdorfer) paving the 
way for the glories of Northern landscape painting, is evident in Cranach’s works, 
e.g. in his idyllic groves of fir and birch and in those crucifixions whcse dark, 
anguished mood is created by the storm-tossed trees and cloud-wrack of the tem- 
pestuous heavens. What a far cry from the gilded background and German 
symbolic univeralism of Konrad von Soest whose style, though intimating a grow- 
ing interest in naturalistic multiplicity, is still rooted in the monumental symbolic 
patterns of medieval art. This is clearly brought out in the sympathetic study by 
Kurt Steinbart who moreover carefully investigates the relations between the 
work of Conrad and that of his German and foreign contemporaries. 

In Martin Schongauer whose life and work are chronologically traced in a well 
annotated text by Julius Baum, we find a master in whom the new individualistic 
naturalism is merged with an ineradicably ‘Gothic’ sense of linear arabesque — a 
synthesis which was to achieve a truly monumental style in the work of Diirer. 

How deeply that love of nature and sense of rhythmic infinity persists in the 
German genius can be seen in the landscapes of Adalbert Stifter whose work as a 
painter has been retrieved from oblivion through the loving enterprise of Fritz 
Novotny. One is perhaps led to compare Stifter’s vision of nature which cul- 
minated in symbolic landscapes such as ‘die Bewegung’ with that of Samuel Palmer, 
though the demonic intensity of the English painter is replaced by that serene yet 
poignant spirit of reflection which characterizes Stifter’s prose —a fact which 
proves once more how dangerous it is to indulge in clichés and generalizations 
insisting on the ‘exaggeration and violence inherent in the German soul’. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


BERLIN, WHITSUN 1950 

As I write these words I have heard with considerable relief that the Youth 
Rally in Berlin at Whitsun has passed off without incident. Perhaps one over- 
estimated the danger; perhaps not. Who is to judge? The relief will be 
shared by all who have the peace of the world at heart, and people dear to 
them in Berlin. But we should fail in realistic thinking if we contented our- 
selves with merely feeling relieved, and made no attempt to see the deeper 
significance of the occasion. 

Twice before in these Letters I have tried to draw attention to this all- 
important question of the allegiance of Germany's youth. In my first Letter 
| wrote: ‘they are still waiting for those saner, nobler ideals which 1 they were 
told would follow their deliverance from tyranny. And the vacuum in their 
souls will be filled, perhaps is already being filled, if not in one way, then in 
another’. And in January of this year, writing of the Studentenverbindungen; 
‘the first violent reaction to any sort of organized societies, associations or 
youth groups is fast on the wane and is giving place to considerations how a 
very natural need can be met . . . The vacuum, as always, is beginning to be 
filled’. The Berlin rally is surely a sign of the times w hich will be duly inter- 
preted by those who know Ge rmany better than J. It is difficult to expect 
young people here who seem to feel this need in a peculiar degree and for 
years had it satisfied, indeed more than satisfied, in a grandiose and stirring 
thoug rh false and demonic wav, to be suddenly content with nothing. It is, | 
think truc to say that the political parties and other politic al bodies here have 
so far failed conspicuously to attract youth and enlist its surplus energy. The 
churches have not failed so badly, especially the Catholic Church: but it 
cannot be said that they have succeeded on any scale. Who, then, is suc- 
ceeding, or going to succeed: Who succeeded in 1933? Who is succeeding in 
the Eastern Zone now? 


THE “Wocne Des BucHEs’ 

During the month of May in Western Germany a week was devoted to 
the twofold object of encouraging the public to read (if possible to read good 
books), and of bringing to their notice recent and not so recent publications. 
The ‘Siiddeutsche Zeitung’ (Munich) took the occasion to send a reporter 
round Bavaria to try and find out from booksellers and librarians of all kinds 
whether peo} ple read, what they read, and what they read most. The results 
appeared in a wittily written article of May 19th and are of some interest. 

First comes a report from a bookshop assistant in Miesbach: ‘mit Goethe ist 
nicht viel los ... Uberhaupt Klassiker, niemand fragt mehr nach ihnen, 
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waihrend Ganghofer noch wie vor den Leser in seine Walder lockt ... 
Einheimische Geschaftsleute dagegen, sofern sie tiberhaupt was lesen, neigen 
mehr zu den Gesellschaftsroman ... Margaret Mitchells ‘““Vom Winde 
verweht’’ und die Biicher Pearl S. Bucks halten die Verkaufspitze.’ There 
was not much demand for books on politics or political subjects, except 
memoirs: “Churchills Erinnerungen haben sich glinzend verkauft, sogar 
Bergarbeiter und Fliichtlinge erwarben dieses Werk, selbst wenn es auf 
Abzahlung geschehen musste.’ (This widespread interest for Churchill's 
works I can confirm from my own experience. One sees translations of 
them everywhere— I saw some displayed prominently in the little bookshop 
of an out-of-the-way little Kurort in the Chiemgau mountains.) 

In a bus on the way to Tegernsee the SDZ reporter met a somewhat 
extreme case: * ““wenn ich ehrlich sein soll, so war “Mein Kampf’ eigentlich 
die letzte Erwerbung meiner Bibliothek”, meint ein braungebrannter 
Fiinfundzwanzig jahrige in Lederhosen und Ringelsocken, “‘aber selbst den 
habe ich nicht gelesen, sondern nach Kriegsende an einen Amerikaner 
verscheppert’.’ In Tegernsee itself (whose Benedictine abbey once housed 
the largest monastic library in Germany) was found an interesting and pur- 
posefully organized book exhibition — ‘in dem herrlichen alten Barocksaal 

. liegen etwa 600 der wesentlichen Neuerscheinungen aus’. ‘Ich habe mir 
vorgenommen, meine Tegernseer zu dem wirklich guten Buch zu fiihren’, 
explained the lady organizer of the exhibition — ‘die, wie erfreulich viele 
Buchhandler in Bayern, in ihrem Beruf kein Geschaft, sondern eine Aufgabe 
sieht’. Nevertheless, she added, ‘wenn ich taglich ein Buch verkaufe, kann 
ich hui schreien’. 

A verdict from Landshut: “Gute Biicher gehen bei uns schlecht, schlecht 
daftir manchmal gut, im tibrigen alle ziemlich miserabel.’ The speaker went 
on to say that many of those who had been in the war obviously felt the need 
to reflect on their own experiences and the events of the past 15 years, and 
that consequently there was a demand for such books as ‘Pliviers Stalingrad, 
Hans-Werner Richters Buch Die Geschlagenen, ja sogar Ulrich von Hassels 
Vom anderen Deutschland oder Schmidts Errinnerungen Statist auf diplo- 
matischer Biihne’. 

An original idea had been hit upon by the Director of the Stadtbticherei in 
Ingoldstadt in his efforts to get people to read profitably: ‘In besonders 
hartniickigen Fallen arbeiten wir nach einer psychotherapeutischen Methode. 
Wir cunieuman zum Beispiel von Kleists Michael Kohlhaas die Einbanddecke 
und deklarieren es als Racher der Enterbten oder die Wahlverwandschaften von 
Goethe als Ehe im Schatten. Der Erfolg ist verbliiffend und erfreulich. Dir 
Leute sind begeistert und wollen ‘von dengleichen Schriftstellern’ mehr 
kennenlernen.” (What about a resurrection of some of our old classics in 
the same way!) 
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As might be expected in Bavaria, books of Catholic and/or local interest 
have continued in demand. Franz Werfel’s Das Lied von Bernadette has 
aroused great interest. Freyberger Laurentius’s Baiwarisches und Barokkes, an 
attractive and chatty study, has gone well — and, indeed, in its way, deserves 
to. The best-seller among the books of local colour has been a charming 
(but inordinately expensive) anthology of essays on Bavaria from Goethe 
to Hausenstein, called Laibhaftiges Bayern, delightfully illustrated by repro- 
ductions of paintings of past and recent artists. 

This is a report from Bavaria only — and only from a part of that, some of 
the smaller towns. To what extent one could justifiably generalize from it 
to Western Germany as a whole I am not at the moment in a position to say. 
But I should imagine that the following are pretty general characteristics among 
the book-reading public, such as it is: (1) the price of books is, relatively to 
the purses of most people, very high (new books are dearer than in England), 
which acts as a hindrance to reading no less than apathy; (2) there seems to 
be a general lack of interest in the classics and in political writings of any 
kind; (3) there is, on the other hand, great interest for books giving inform- 
ation about ‘the other side’ since September 1939, or further back still; (4) 
there is a vague searching for any new works that can ‘speak to the con- 
dition of the people at the moment by restoring hope and balance, and 
making crooked ways straight and rough places plain. 


Munich. JOHN BourKE 
31.5.50 
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